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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Chicago, III., Tuesday, July n, 1893. 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Session 1 was called to order at 3.30 p.m., 
in the Art Institute, by the President, Professor William Gardner 
Hale, of the University of Chicago. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Bryn Mawr College, presented the following report : — 

1 . The Executive Committee had elected as members of the Associa- 
tion : — 

William F. Abbot, High School, Worcester, Mass. 

F. G. Allinson, Professor of Greek, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Edward P. Baillol, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Indiana, Bloom- 

ington, Ind. 
Miss Mabel Banta, Bloomington, Ind. 

George K. Bartholomew, English and Classical School, Cincinnati, O. 
William J. Battle, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
C. C. Bates, Professor of Latin, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 

E. C. Benson, Professor of Latin, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 
J. R. Bishop, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 

George F. Bristol, Assistant Professor of Greek, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Robert Baird, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 
Samuel Brooks, Professor of Latin, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Demarchus C. Brown, Butler University, Irvington, Ind. 

F. W. Brown, Professor of Latin, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
A. H. Buck, Professor of Greek, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

W. I. Burnap, Instructor in Greek, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, 111. 

R. W. Crowell, High School, Columbus, O. 

H. A. Dearborn, Professor of Latin, Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 

Joseph H. Drake, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

William S. Ebersole, Professor of Greek, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, la. 

Miss Kate M. Edwards, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

F. H. Ellis, Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

Miss E. Antoinette Ely, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Vernon J. Emery, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Frank H. Fowler, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

1 The regular summer meeting of the Association was held in Chicago in conjunction with the 
Congress of Philologists, which convened in that city during the week July n-15, at the invi- 
tation of the World's Congress Auxiliary of the World's Columbian Exposition. Two of the 
regular sessions of the Association were merged into General Sessions, where papers were 
presented by foreign and other scholars in attendance at the Congress. Some of these papers are 
incorporated in the present volume of Transactions. 
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R. A. King, Professor of German and French, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

H. M. Kingery, Professor of Latin, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

E. G. Kinkead, Assistant in Latin, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
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Charles A. Mitchell, University School, Cleveland, O. 

W. O. Mussey, Assistant in English, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Carl Osthaus, Assistant Professor of German, University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

W. H. Pabodre, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, O. 

T. H. Paden, Professor of Latin and Greek, New Concord, O. 

W. F. Palmer, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, 111. 

Thomas M. Parrott, Ph.D., Dayton, O. 

William Morton Payne, Esq., Chicago, 111. 

Miss S. Frances Pellett, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

John Pickard, Assistant Professor of Latin, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

A. C. Pierson, Professor of English, Hiram College, Hiram, O. 

Julius Howard Pratt, Jr., Ph.D., Milwaukee Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Benjamin F. Prince, Professor of Greek and History, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, O. 

George Scott, Professor of Latin, Otterbein University, Westville, O. 

Miss Helen W. Searles, Instructor in Greek and German, Ferry Hall Seminary, 
Lake Forest, 111. 

T. H. Sonnedecker, Professor of Greek, Heidelberg University, Tiffen, O. 

Hiram A. Sober, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Robert B. Steele, Professor of Latin, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 111. 

W. F. Swahlen, Professor of Greek, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

A. T. Swift, Master in Modern Languages, Lakeville, Conn. 
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F. W. Tilton, Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 

A. H. Tolman, Professor of English, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

W. H. Wait, Ph.D., Peoria, 111. 

F. Whitlock, Professor of Latin, Ohio Wesleyan College, Delaware, O. 
W. G. Williams, Professor of Latin, Ohio Wesleyan College, Delaware, O. 
Charles A. Wilson, Assistant in French, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 
Theodore L. Wright, Professor of Greek, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

G. H. Young, Professor of Latin, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 
A. S. Zerb, Professor of Hebrew, Heidelberg University, Tiffen, O. 

[Total, 85.] 

2. The Transactions and Proceedings for 1892 (Vol. XXIII.) were 
issued together in May of the present year. Separate copies of the Pro- 
ceedings may be obtained of the Secretary or of the Publishers. 

In presenting his report as Treasurer, Professor Smyth alluded to 
the fact that, despite the heavy outlay for Vol. XXIII., one of the 
largest volumes yet published, the finances of the Association were 
in a satisfactory condition. The following is the report for the fiscal 
year ending July 8, 1893 : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from 1891-92 $1652.22 

Fees and Arrears $1 138.00 

Sales of Transactions 22 5- I 7 

Reprints and Authors' Corrections 71.20 

Dividends Central N. E. & Western R. R 6.00 

Interest 33-04 

Total receipts for the year 1473.41 

#3i25- 6 3 

EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXIII.) .... $1592.74 

Salary of Secretary 250.00 

Postage 47.86 

Expressage 3.00 

Job Printing 17.25 

Stationery 4.50 

Binding . 1.20 

Incidental 2.84 

Total expenditures for the year $1919.39 

Balance, July 8, 1893 1206.24 

£3125.63 

The Chair appointed as Auditors of the Treasurer's Account, 
Professors Kellogg and Hendrickson. 
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As a Committee on Place of Meeting for next year were appointed 
Professors Sproull, Goodell, and Sterrett ; on Officers for 1 893-94, 
Professors D'Ooge, Fowler, and Abbott. 

The reading of papers was then begun. At this time there were 
about sixty persons present. At subsequent meetings the number 
fluctuated greatly, at times being as large as one hundred. 

1. The Latin Prohibitions, 1 by Professor H. C. Elmer, of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Part I. — This paper owes its origin to a feeling the writer has long had that 
certain uses of the Latin perfect subjunctive are inadequately, and, in some par- 
ticulars, inaccurately, treated in Latin grammars. It is customary, for instance, 
in dealing with ne and the second person of the subjunctive in prohibitions, to 
dismiss the subject with the statement that, when the prohibition is addressed 
to no definite person, the present tense is used; otherwise, the perfect. All 
attempts, like Gildersleeve's, 2 for instance, to make any further distinction be- 
tween the tenses have been frowned down. Scholars in general have been 
inclined to accept the views of Madvig (Opusc. acad. altera, p. 105)* and of 
Weissenborn (on Livy 21, 44, 6) as final, viz. that the perfect is used, when a 
definite person is addressed, only because the present cannot be used. The 
reason for this remarkable state of things they do not trouble themselves to seek. 
Even Schmalz in the second edition of his Lat. Synt. § 31, would have it under- 
stood that the perfect tense in this use has no special significance. Such ignoring 
of all distinction between tenses is common also in other constructions, e.g. in the 
so-called potential subjunctive. One of the latest grammars (Allen and Greenough, 
§ 311) says that in aliquis dicat and aliquis dixerit, the two tenses refer without 
distinction to the immediate future. The same grammar, in dealing with modest 
assertion, draws no distinction between putaverim and putem. It is customary, 
again, to dismiss the perfect subjunctive in prayers with the mere statement that 
it is a reminiscence of archaic formulae, without a hint that the perfect necessarily 
means anything. It has seemed to me that this looseness of interpretation is 
entirely unjustified by the facts of the language, and I have accordingly under- 
taken an investigation of the whole range of those independent constructions of 
the perfect subjunctive in which that tense deals with future time. I have included 
also in my investigation such uses of the future perfect indicative as are frequently 
said to be " equivalent to the simple future." 

For the purposes of this paper I have collected and classified all the instances 
of the uses concerned that are to be found in the remains of the Latin language 

1 The paper, of which this is an abstract, will be found in complete form in No. 58 (Vol. XV.) 
of the American Journal of Philology. 

« Latin Grammar, § 266, Rem. 2, which is, as far as it goes, in perfect harmony with the 
results reached in this paper. 

s Madvig is inexcusably careless in some of his statements in this connection. On page 105, 
e.g., he says that ne with the present is apud ipsos comicos rarissimum et paene tnustiaium. 
As a matter of fact, it is extremely common apud comicos — far more so than any other form of 
prohibition. 
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up to the end of the Augustan period (except the late inscriptions), together 
with important parts of Silver Latin. I ought, perhaps, to say that for four 
volumes of the Teubner text I accepted a collection of instances made by one 
of my students. He is, however, one in whose care and accuracy I have great 
confidence, and I feel sure that his collection is substantially complete. That 
part of my investigation, the results of which I have chosen for the present 
paper, deals chiefly with the second person, present and perfect tenses, of the 
subjunctive in prohibitions. For the purpose of simplifying the discussion, I 
shall, for the present, exclude the few cases (commonly called prohibitions, and 
classified under ne with the subjunctive) introduced by nee, numquam, nihil (e.g. 
nee dixeris, nee putaveris). There are so many serious objections to explaining 
any one of those introduced by nee (neque) in the best prose writers, and some 
of those introduced by nihil, numquam, as instances of the same construction as 
that found in ne feceris, that I shall here merely refer to my full discussion of 
the subject in the American Journal of Philology. Furthermore, the limits 
of this abstract are such that I must omit references and citations, and can 
give hardly more than a few bare results of my investigation. All the state- 
ments, however, that are here made will be found fully substantiated in my 
complete paper. 

The impression is very generally given that ne with the perfect subjunctive 
is one of the most common methods of expressing prohibition in the best classical 
prose. As a matter of fact, it is almost entirely unknown to such prose. It will 
be understood, of course, that the Letters of Cicero do not represent the usage 
of what is understood by " classical prose." Tyrrell has clearly shown that the 
diction and constructions in the Letters are the diction and constructions of the 
early comic drama, and not at all those of what is commonly meant by Ciceronian 
Latin. Indeed, Cicero himself {ad. fam. IX. 21, I ) calls especial attention to 
the wide difference in this respect between the Letters and his other productions. 
We must not consider them in determining the usage of the best classical prose any 
more than we should the usage of early comedy — they both reflect the language 
of familiar everyday life. Throwing the Letters aside, we may say that ne with 
the second person perfect subjunctive does not occur in any production, whether 
prose or poetry, of the whole Ciceronian period, except in seven dialogue passages 
of Cicero where the tone distinctly sinks to that of ordinary conversation, or 
unceremonious ordering. 1 Were it not for four instances in Horace we might 
make the same statement for the entire period between Terence and Livy. It is 
not to the point to say that a prohibition is in its very nature familiar, nor would 
such a statement be true. The orations and the philosophical and rhetorical 
productions of Cicero, as well as the productions of other writers belonging to the 
same period, abound with prohibitions. The orations of Cicero alone contain 
81 prohibitions (or probably twice this number if we count such expressions 
as quaeso ne facias, obsecro ne, etc.) ; and still in his orations no instance can be 
found of ne with the perfect subjunctive except pro Murena 31, where Cicero is 
quoting the supposed words of a teacher to his pupil. 

Again, the grammar-rule which says that the present tense is used when the 

1 There is no manuscript authority whatever for ne sin's (Catullus 66, 91). The manuscript 
reading non sirzs is the true one. This will be fully discussed in the American Journal of 

Philology. 
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prohibition is general, i.e. addressed to no one in particular, while the perfect 
is used when it is addressed to some particular person, or persons, is entirely 
misleading and blinding in the form in which it is given. The truth which 
the rule contains is rendered useless by the absence of any hint as to the 
principle involved. Furthermore, exceptions to the rule are not uncommon, 
despite the sweeping assertions of the grammars. Sometimes general prohibitions 
take the perfect tense, e.g. Cato de agr. cult.4; 1 37, 1 ; 45, 2; 93; 113,2; 158,2; 
161, 2; XII Tabulae, quoted in Serv. in Verg. Ed. 8, 99; Cic. pro Murena 
31, 65 (quoting general precepts of the vestri praeceptores, who had just been 
mentioned. Notice the singular verb side by side with vestri (instead of tut), 
which seems to show that the prohibition is general); Hor. Sat. 2, 2, 16. On 
the other hand, it is probable that prohibitions addressed to definite persons 
occasionally take the present tense at all periods of the literature, and that it 
is not, even in classical times, confined to poetry, as is commonly supposed. At 
any rate there are passages in prose which it requires ingenuity and violence to 
explain in any other way, and which, if found in Plautus or Terence, no one 
would have thought of explaining in any other way. This use is very common in 
early comedy, and I have collected the following instances from Cicero and later 
prose: Cic. in Verr. II. 4, 23, 52 ne putetis; id. de republica 6, 12, 12 (where 
the imperative " auditi," instead of a subordinate subjunctive, makes it probable 
that ne excitetis is also independent); ib. ad /am. I, 9, 23 ne pertimescas ; ib. 
16, 9, 4 (where cautus sis and the form taken by the rest of the sentence show 
that ne naviges also is probably independent); ib. ad Alt. 9, 18, 3 ne agas (a 
proverb applied here to a particular person); ib. ad Quintum fratrem 1, 4, 1 
amabo te, ne . . . adsignes (Cicero never uses amare in this sense with a 
dependent clause, though its parenthetical use is common in his Letters with 
independent imperative constructions, e.g. ad Att. 2, 2, 1 ; ib. 16, 16 c; ib. 10, 10, 3; 
ad Quint. 2, 8 (io) 2 ); Phil. II. 5, 10 ne putetis (most naturally taken as inde- 
pendent) ; Livy 44, 22 ne alatis (this, or some reading which involves the same 
construction, seems inevitably correct, and would undoubtedly be accepted by 
everybody were it not for the supposed rule); ib. 22, 39, 2 neque desis neque 
des (Livy and later writers freely use neque for neve); Tac. Dialogus 17 ne 
dividatis. It was formerly customary among editors of the Dialogus to take this 
as a prohibition. Recent editors use only a comma, or a semicolon, before ne 
dividatis, understand an ellipsis, i.e. Haec dico ne, and then apologize for the 
awkwardness of the sentence they have made Tacitus use. Why make this so 
difficult? Why not let it be what it seems to be on the face of it, namely a 
prohibition? 3 Here are ten probable instances in prose of the present sub- 

1 The attempt of Nitzsch to show that this production of Cato was intended for the manage, 
ment of a particular estate is, on every hand, acknowledged to have been a failure. The evidence 
against such a view is overwhelming. 

* Even in Plautus and Terence amain, in this sense is almost invariably thrown in paren- 
thetically. 

s When this paper was read before the American Philological Association Professor Gudeman 
objected to my distinction between the two tenses of the subjunctive in prohibitions, saying, if I 
understood him correctly, that he had in mind a certain very impassioned prohibition in Tacitus 
in which the present tense was used. As I had not then examined Tacitus with reference to this 
construction, I could not answer his objection. An examination of this author, however, will 
show that Professor Gudeman's memory was certainly playing him false. The passage above 
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junctive with ne addressed to a definite person. The reason why it is not more 
common will appear later in this discussion. But even if none of these examples 
existed (and there have been ingenious attempts to explain away most of them 
in deference to the supposed rule), there would still be no sufficient ground for the 
rule laid down by the grammars. In the whole field of classical prose, from 
the beginning of the Ciceronian period to the end of the Augustan period, and 
even later, there is but a single example of ne with the second person of the 
present subjunctive in an indefinite prohibition. There are a few examples from 
poetry, but these have no bearing upon the point in question, as it is everywhere 
acknowledged that ne with the present is common in poetry even in addressing a 
definite person. The single example just referred to is, of course, the one cited 
under this rule, with suspicious uniformity, by all Latin grammars, viz. Cic. de 
senectute 10, 33, though even here it might be noticed that Cato is speaking to 
definite persons, addressing at one time Scipio individually, again Laelius, and 
still again both together. The truth is that a general prohibition in Latin is 
nearly always expressed by the use of the third person, e.g. nemo putet, etc., or 
some circumlocution introduced by cavendum est ne, oportet, or the like. It 
will, I think, be admitted that the above considerations at least cast serious 
doubt upon the validity of the grammar-rules regarding the use of ne in pro- 
hibitions. The question as to the true distinction between the tenses in such 
constructions seems to me to be still an open one, and this paper is intended as a 
contribution to its solution. 

Let us start with certain general principles. All will agree that the perfect 
subjunctive, when dealing with a future act, differs, at least in some uses, from 
the present in representing the act as one finished in the future. For instance, in 
the expression si venerit, videat the act of coming is conceived of as a finished act 
in the future, about to be completed prior to the beginning of the act of seeing. 
In si venial, on the other hand, the act is conceived of as in progress in the 
future. Such a distinction between the tenses of ne feceris and ne facias would 
not be entirely satisfactory at all points of the parallel. Ne feceris cannot mean 
literally " Do not, prior to a certain point in the future, have done it." In one 
respect, however, the distinction still holds. In ne feceris there is at least no 
thought of the progress of the act. The expression deals <vith an act in 
its entirety. The beginning, the progress, and the end of the act are brought 
together and focussed in a single conception. The idea of the act is not dwelt 
upon, but merely touched for an instant, and then dismissed. The speaker, as it 
were, makes short work of the thought. There is a certain force about thetense. 
When a man says ne facias he is taking a comparatively calm, dispassionate view 
of an act conceived of as one that will possibly be taking place in the future; 
ne feceris, on the other hand, implies that the speaker cannot abide the thought; 
he refers to it only for the purpose ot insisting that it be dismissed absolutely as 
one not to be harbored. As far as the comparative vigor of the two expressions 
is concerned, the difference in feeling between them is similar to that between 
" Go ! " and " Be gone ! " " Go " dwells upon the progress of the act. A man 
never says " Be gone ! " except when aroused by strong emotion, which does not 
allow him to think of the progress of the act, but only the prompt accomplishment 

cited contains the only instance in Tacitus in which the present tense of the subjunctive is used 
in prohibition, and this, instead of making against my view, is a striking confirmation of it. 
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of it. In a similar way ne feceris betrays stronger feeling than ne facias — it 
disposes of the thought with the least possible ado. This feature of the tense, if 
my characterization is correct, would lead us to expect it to be used only, or 
chiefly, in animated, emotional, or unusually earnest discourse, and to such 
passages, as we shall presently see, is it almost exclusively confined. I wish to 
insist upon this as the only real distinction between the two tenses with ne. We 
shall now, of course, expect that in the majority of cases where a prohibition is a 
general, indefinite one, the present tense will be found. When a man is soberly 
philosophizing and writing precepts for the world at large, he is not often aroused 
by emotions so strong as he is when, actually face to face with a person, and 
perhaps under the influence of anger, alarm, or some other intense feeling, he 
orders that person not to do a certain thing. But even in this sort of writing, 
when he feels that his precept is of prime importance, he may occasionally fall 
into the more vigorous form of expression. For the satisfactory study of such 
expressions, we look for some production abounding in general precepts and still 
not written in the form of dialogue and not addressed to any one in particular. 
Naturally we turn to Cato's de agricultura. In the seven different passages 
of this work cited above, Cato uses ne with the perfect in a general prohibition. 
In each case the context makes it probable, or, in the light of facts which I shall 
present later, practically certain, that he considers of especial importance the 
particular thing prohibited. 

By far the best place to study the difference in feeling between the two tenses 
is Plautus and Terence, because in them (and only in them) both tenses are 
very freely used with ne in prohibitions. It is there, too, that the tone of the 
prohibition can best be determined, because the dramatic action makes clear 
the feeling of the speaker. I give, in my complete paper, classified lists of all the 
passages in Plautus and Terence containing prohibitions of this sort. There are 
in these two authors 31 instances of ne with the perfect subjunctive. In 
nearly all of these the feeling of strong emotion of some sort, e.g. great alarm, 
fear of disaster if the prohibition is not complied with, or the like, is very promi- 
nent. Many of them are accompanied by other expressions which betray the 
speaker's earnestness, e.g. per deos atque homines, opsecro, hercle, etc. And there 
is not one of them in the least inconsistent with my explanation of the meaning 
of the tense. 

The same feeling that prompts the use of the perfect tense with ne explains 
the use of the same tense in prohibitions introduced by cave. Plautus and Terence 
present 33 instances of cave with the perfect, though elsewhere in Latin only 
the present tense is found with cave. 

If now we turn to ne and cave with the present subjunctive, we find a very 
different state of things. There are in Plautus and Terence more than 100 instances 
of ne and 18 (19 ?) instances of cave, in this form of prohibition, all of which 
are given in my complete paper. 

There are certain remarkable differences between the prohibitions expressed 
by the present tense and those expressed by the perfect, which a casual observer 
might not notice. If my distinction between the two tenses is correct, we should 
expect that a prohibition dealing with mere mental action, e.g. " Do not suppose," 
" Do not be surprised," " Do not be afraid," would commonly take the present 
tense, because such prohibitions would not commonly be accompanied by strong 
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emotion, and, as far as the interests of the speaker are concerned, it matters little 
whether the prohibition be complied with, or not. Such a condition of things 
is exactly what we find. Among the instances of ne with the perfect tense, not a 
single example of a verb of this class will be found ; but among those of ne with 
the present there are no less than 31 instances of such verbs, or nearly a 
third of the entire number. Again, such prohibitions as " Do not ask me," " Do 
not remind me " (i.e. I know already), would not ordinarily imply any emotion, 
and no such verbs will be found among the instances of ne with the perfect. But 
there are 13 such verbs among the instances of the present. Substantially 
the same holds true for the raw-constructions. Among the 33 instances 
of cave with the perfect there is no instance of a verb belonging to any of 
these classes. There is no avoidance of such verbs with cave used with the 
present tense (in spite of the fact that there are only about half so many 
instances of the present as of the perfect); or with noli (though noli is com- 
paratively rare in Plautus and Terence) ; or with ne followed by the imperative, 
a construction which, in Plautus and Terence, occurs 32 times with verbs 
of this sort out of a total of 84 instances. A similar state of things is found 
outside of Plautus and Terence. Scores of such verbs are found in other 
forms of prohibition. But nowhere in this whole period is such a verb to be 
found in the perfect tense in a prohibition. Why this mysterious absence of all 
such verbs from this one sort of prohibition ? Recurring to the instances of the 
present tense in Plautus and Terence, we notice that, in eleven of the passages, 
the prologue or some one else is calmly addressing the audience with " Do not 
expect me to disclose the plot of the play," or some prohibition equally calm. 
But there is not one instance in the prologues either of Plautus or Terence of the 
perfect tense in this use. And this again is exactly what we should expect. 
(It matters little, for our present purpose, whether Plautus wrote the prologues 
to his plays or not.) In general the fact may be emphasized that ne with the 
present is chiefly confined to prohibitions of the most common-place sort. Where 
this is not apparent from the nature of the verb itself, a study of the context will 
show that the speaker is not under the influence of any strong emotion. There 
are in all only 5 instances (a small number out of so many) which can fairly be 
said to be accompanied by emotion, and in all of these cases the verb is the 
same ; so they should really count for only one instance. 

Whatever differences of opinion may be held regarding individual instances, I 
feel sure that no one who compares carefully the instances of the present and of 
the perfect tenses respectively can resist the general conclusion to which I have 
come. 

If now the distinction I have drawn between the two tenses holds so clearly 
for the only two authors who make frequent use of ne and cave with both tenses 
of the subjunctive in prohibitions, a strong presumption is established in favor of 
a similar distinction in the few instances to be found in later writers, where there 
are not always so many indications at hand, as in dramatic productions, to make 
clear the feeling of the writer. And a study of these instances confirms the pre- 
sumption. There are, in classical prose, from the time of Terence up to near 
the end of the Augustan period, only 7 instances of ne with the perfect in 
prohibition, and these are all in Cicero. As pointed out above, each of these 
occurs in dialogue where the tone sinks to that of ordinary conversation, in which 
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some one is delivering himself of an earnest, energetic command. One is naturally 
more unceremonious in addressing a familiar friend than in addressing a mere 
acquaintance — he falls more readily into energetic forms of expression. Often 
he assumes an off-hand imperious tone in such cases merely as a bit of pleasantry. 
This would be especially natural when one was urging his friend not to do what 
he feared that the friend might do, viz. in prohibitions. One can hardly fail to 
notice this at any talkative gathering of intimate friends. The 7 instances 
mentioned are: de div. 2, 61, 127 (a supposed command of a god to a man); 
de rep. I, 19, 32 (addressing the adulescentes before him); de leg. 2, 15, 36 
(Atticus replying sharply to Marcus); Ac. 2, 40, 125 (in conversation with 
Lucullus at a familiar gathering of friends); Tusc. Disp. I, 47, 112 (replying, 
in a deprecatory tone, to a suggestion that had just been made); Mur. 31, 65 
(quoting a supposed command of a teacher to his pupil) ; Par. Sto. 5, 3, 41 (in a 
vigorous protest). An unusually earnest and energetic tone is to be found in 
each one of these. Notice, for instance, the strongly contrasted pronouns and 
the other indications of strong feeling. The reason why this construction is so 
rare in classical productions is that they are, for the most part, of a very dignified 
character. The prohibitions they contain are therefore commonly expressed by 
noli with the infinitive (a construction that occurs 1 23 times in Cicero, twice in 
Nepos, 3 times in Sallust, 3 times in Caesar), or by cave with the present sub- 
junctive (30 times in Cicero, once in Nepos, once in Sallust), or by vide ne with 
the subjunctive (18 times in Cicero, once in Nepos). Even ne with the present 
subjunctive is less deferential than the constructions just named; it smacks some- 
what of its sister construction, and so is comparatively rare. Where, next to the 
early comedy, do we find the most familiar tone prevailing ? One may answer, 
without hesitation, in the Letters of Cicero. And it is in these letters that most 
of the instances of ne with the perfect in classical times are found. It is also a 
significant fact, and one, I think, not hitherto noticed, that all but 2 of the 14 
instances here found are addressed to his bosom friends, or relatives : 8 of them 
to Atticus, 2 to his brother Quintus, and 2 to his intimate legal friend Trebatius, 
upon whom he was always sharpening his wits, and whom he never lost an 
opportunity to abuse good-naturedly to his face. One of the 2 exceptions is in a 
very impassioned passage of a letter written by Brutus {ad Brut. I, 16, 6); the 
other is in ad fam. 7, 25, 2, where Cicero is enjoining upon Fadius Gallus in 
the most urgent terms possible not, under any circumstances, to reveal a certain 
secret. To his other correspondents he uses only noli, or, in 2 instances, cave 
with the present subjunctive. Excepting the passionate remonstrance referred to 
in a letter written by Brutus, the correspondents of Cicero use only noli when 
addressing him. In the treatise ad Herennium, I might add, ne never occurs in 
prohibition, though other forms of prohibition are common. 

Most of the instances to be found in the prose of classical times, of ne with the 
second person present subjunctive in prohibitions, have been cited above. The 
following should be added to complete the list: Cic. Cato Maior 10, 33; ad Alt. 
2, 24, I. That ne with the present subjunctive is not more common in the best 
prose is due to an increasing fondness for the noli construction, which in dignified 
address became the regular usage. In early comedy there was comparatively 
little call for the more calm and dignified forms of expression, and there, accord- 
ingly, we find that noli is comparatively rare. It occurs in Plautus and Terence 
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only in addressing some one who must be gently handled. It is found only where 
the tone is one of pleading — it never conveys an order in the strict sense of that 
word. It is almost never used by a superior in addressing an inferior. In the 
two or three exceptions to this rule the superior has some motive for adopting 
the mild tone. 

As regards the different forms of prohibition in classical times, nothing can 
show more strikingly the difference in feeling between ne with the perfect sub- 
junctive and noli with the infinitive than a comparison of the classes of verbs 
found in the two constructions. Of the 123 instances of noli in Cicero, 76 
are used with verbs indicating some mental action, or some action which would 
not be likely to be accompanied by emotion on the part of the speaker, e.g. " Do 
not suppose," " Do not be afraid," etc. In the Letters 21, out of 32 instances, 
are verbs of this sort. Of the 29 instances of cave with the present subjunctive, 
16 are of this sort. In the Letters the proportion is 10 out of 17. A glance at 
the instances of ne with the present subjunctive will show that most of the verbs 
in this construction also belong to the same class. We find the same state of 
things also in Plautus and Terence. Now side by side with these facts put the 
fact that, in the whole history of the Latin language, from the earliest times down 
to, and including, Livy, there are to be found in prohibitions expressed by ne 
with the perfect subjunctive only two, or at most three, verbs that denote 
merely mental activity. 1 The only other instances (four in number) of verbs 
dealing with mental action at all, distinctly involve also other sorts of action. 
The almost entire absence, until the beginning of the period of decline, of this 
whole class of verbs in prohibitions expressed by ne with the perfect subjunctive 
and its remarkable frequency in other forms of prohibitions can, it seems to me, 
be explained only in one way. Verbs of this class are, from their very nature, 
such as would not often be accompanied with passionate feeling, and so are con- 
fined to the milder forms of expression. And this, it seems to me, goes far to 
establish my contention that ne with the perfect subjunctive is reserved for 
prohibitions that are prompted by uncontrollable emotion, or else that are in- 
tended, generally from some serious motive, but sometimes merely as a bit of 
familiar pleasantry, to be as vigorous as possible in tone. This tone is commonly 
one of commanding. Rarely it is one of earnest entreaty, though in such cases 
the prohibition is commonly introduced by noli. Noli with the infinitive is the 
expression best calculated to win the good will of the hearer, as it merely appeals 
to him to exercise his own will (i.e. "Be unwilling"), or to forbear using it, 
while ne with the perfect subjunctive disregards altogether the will of the person 
addressed, and insists that the will of the speaker be obeyed. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Shorey, Gildersleeve, 
Gudeman, and Hale ; and in reply by Professor Elmer. 

2. On the Interpretation of Saturn in Livy VII. 2, by Professor 
George L. Hendrickson, of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

1 Such expressions as tie vos quidem timueritis (Cz'c. Tusc. Disp. 1, 41, 98), nunquam 
putaveris (Sail. fug. no, 4), nee putaveris (Ct'c. Acad. 2, 46, 141) represent very different 
uses, as I shall show in my fuller discussion. 
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According to the prevailing view, the compositions designated as salurae, in 
this celebrated summary of the origins of the Roman drama, were rude and 
uncouth specimens of rustic banter, for the most part extemporized and quite 
devoid of plot. They are looked upon as representing a third and original form 
of Roman satire, in addition to the Lucilian and the Ennian forms recognized by 
ancient critics. The passage is one of great importance, and scholars from Scali- 
ger and Casaubon down have vied with each other in their efforts to cast light 
by its aid upon the early history of satire and the drama at Rome. No important 
progress, however, was made in its elucidation (with the exception of a sug- 
gestion by Casaubon, which neither he nor subsequent scholars carried to its 
logical conclusion) before O. Jahn (Hermes II. 225) pointed out that it betrayed 
a sharpness of division into periods suggesting philological combination rather 
than authentic history, and that this was due to an effort to explain certain 
existing institutions by the circumstances of their origin, according to the 
well-known aetiological methods of the Roman philologians of the first and 
second centuries B.C. The suspicion thus cast upon the trustworthiness of this 
account received an extraordinary confirmation in the fact observed by F. Leo 
(Varro und die Satire, Hermes XXIV. p. 67 ff.) that the passage reproduces in 
some of its most essential features Aristotle's description of the origin and devel- 
opment of comedy. But while furnishing the clue to the solution of Livy's 
description, without which it must ever have remained an enigma, Leo does not 
seem to have given a correct explanation to his own observations, nor to have 
realized the closeness of the parallelism existing between this account and Aris- 
totle. To point this out is the object of this paper, in which the writer will seek 
to show that the satura of Livy's account is an assumed parallel to the old Attic 
comedy, the designation of which was chosen with reference to the vehement 
personal invective (dvoiiaarl KW/updetv) of the saturae of Lucilius. Leo held that 
satura is here used either as the designation of a loose and irregular poetical form 
in the sense introduced by Ennius {per saturani), or else that it was chosen, 
under the influence of the Greek ai-rvpoi, to designate an assumed analogue to 
the satyr-drama, maintaining (with most interpreters) that a connection be- 
tween the satyr-drama and the saturae is suggested by Livy's account. Both 
these views, however, are incorrect, the latter admitting of refutation without 
reference to the true interpretation. That the saturae are made analogous to the 
trdrvpoi is a view which depends upon the assumption quite universally made, 
from the time of Casaubon, that the exodia of Livy's account (sec. 11) are a 
survival of the saturae, while, as the name implies and as their connection with 
the Atellanae reveals, these exodia were afterpieces in the manner of the Greek 
satyr-drama. In this account two classes of performers are sharply distinguished, 
voluntary (iuventus') and professional (histriones). The periods into which it is 
divided are four in number (exclusive of the Etruscan ludiones) : (1) The Fescen- 
nine iocularia of the iuventus, (2) the saturae of the native histriones, (3) the 
fabulae argumento sertae of the histriones, inaugurated by Livius Andronicus, and 
(4) the ridicula {exodia) of the iuventus. The latter productions are represented 
as a revival of earlier performances, not, however, as has commonly been assumed, 
of the saturae, which were produced by histriones, but of the ancient (antiquo more, 
11) iocularia of the iuventus, to confirm which a comparison of the almost iden- 
tical descriptions of the performances of the iuventus in sections 5, 7, and 1 1 will 
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suffice. The saturae are not, therefore, put in any relation to the satyr-drama by 
Livy, but are simply described as the step in the development of the drama pre- 
ceding the employment of the general plot by Livius Andronicus. 

According to Aristotle, comedy had its origin in extemporary phallic verses. 
Its early history was obscure, and only late was it given a chorus at public ex- 
pense. The most important event in its development was the introduction of the 
general plot (yuOtfoi), an innovation ascribed to Epicharmus of Sicily; but at 
Athens Kpdrijs wpwros ijpfev i.<f>4ii£vos tt)% ianf}tKTJs l&ias Ka$6\ov iroieTv XA70VS xal 
HvBovs (Poetics 5). With this compare Livy I.e. 8: Livius . . . ab safaris ausus 
(si primus argument/) fabulam serere. It is only necessary to put these passages 
side by side to reveal the fact of their relation, and that in the Latin account 
saturae corresponds to the laufSiKii CS4a, the latter phrase designating the element 
of personal satire in the old comedy, which Aristotle censured. 'H 2a/ij3ori) ISia 
is therefore at once a designation and a description of the old comedy, with which 
Horace (Sat. I. 4, 6) connects Lucilius (Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius). What, 
then, is more natural than that a descriptive designation of the old comedy 
should be interpreted by the name of Lucilius' compositions ? Our conclusion, 
therefore, is that satura, employed in the sharply defined meaning given to that 
word by the aggressive quality of the poems of Lucilius, is the name of an assumed 
Roman parallel to the old Attic comedy, and that it is chosen as containing the 
most significant suggestion of the aggressive character of the old comedy which 
could be conveyed by a single Latin word. The description of the saturae 
as impletae modis may refer to the iroXvpwpla (especially of the parabasis, 
cf. Platonius de diff. com. Diibner I. vs. 52), while the two predominant charac- 
teristics of the ipxata Kia/jufSla recognized by the ancient critics, its yi\us and 
its (TKiififiara (43«a tov ffKtbvreiv), are here reproduced by risus ac solutus 
iocus (11). 

Parallel and related to this description of Livy is a well-known passage of 
Horace (Epp. II. 1, 145 ff.), descriptive of the origin and development of the 
drama at Rome. Here, as in Livy, the beginnings are connected with the Fes- 
cennina licentia (the </>a\Xocd of Aristotle), after which follows a description of 
the transition of this playful banter to open abuse {aperta rabies), which had to 
be restrained by law. Now this account is nothing more nor less than a descrip- 
tion of the ia/ijSi/tJ) lS4a of the old Attic comedy, with its unrestrained directness 
and openness of attack (ipavepm aKtiwreiv, aperta rabies), to which the check of 
legal restriction was applied at Athens. The compositions thus described by Hor- 
ace correspond therefore to the saturae of Livy's account, and both represent an 
assumed parallel to the old Attic comedy, devised perhaps to afford an aetiologi- 
cal explanation of phenomena of the literary history of Rome (cf. the paper 
referred to below), or perhaps merely for the sake of constructing a literary 
history for Rome on the Greek pattern. 

In the passage from Livy's account, quoted above, Livius Andronicus is said to 
have been the first to abandon saturae and to compose the play with general plot 
{argumentum), a change which is represented as an advance in artistic form. 
Now it is well known that Aristotle's estimate of the old comedy, as compared 
with the new {kovH\ = the later pAtrij), was very similar to this. For the old 
comedy of personal (t& ko.6' iKauTov) satire was the most direct conceivable 
antithesis to his fundamental principle of the universal (icaWXou). In Horace's 
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account Aristotle's conception of this relation is also preserved, though less clearly 
and in a somewhat different way; for it has apparently escaped observation that 
Horace's description of the transition from the aperta rabies (vs. 149) to a milder 
form of composition (vertere modum . . . ad bene dicendum delectandumque 
redacti, vss. 154, 155) reproduces Aristotle's definition of the character of true wit 
as illustrated by the history of comedy : ir&Tepov o&v rhv eS aKilnrTovra 'opwrtov 
. . . rip fj.ii \wireiv t&v Akovovto, ij nal TtpTeu> (Eth. Nic. IV. 8, 7). Just as in 
Livy the drama in artem paulatim verterat under the influence of Livius Androni- 
cus, ' a captive Greek,' so in Horace, Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artis || 
intulit agresti Latio (vs. 157). 

It appears, therefore, that the descriptions of Livy and Horace reproduce the 
three stages of development presented by the history of comedy, as set forth by 
Aristotle: (1) The <t>a\\uc& {Fescennina licentia), (2) the lapptici) lS4a {saturae, 
aperta rabies), and (3) the artistic comedy of general plot (/tOfloi, argumentum), 
designed to please (ripireiv, delectare) and not to hurt (/t-i| \vwtlv, benedicere, i.e. 
non maledicere). 

[The detailed arguments in support of the views here advanced and additional 
instances of this assumption of an old comedy in Roman literature will be found 
in the writer's paper entitled "The Dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at 
Rome," in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. XV. pp. 1-30.] 



3. Solution of Some Problems in the Dialogus, 1 by Dr. Alfred 
Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The paper deals (1) with the question concerning the relevancy of the intro- 
ductory chapters to the main point at issue. (2) It is shown, on the basis 
of hitherto overlooked material, that the statement in c. 17 centum et viginti 
anni, etc., is neither an erroneous addition of the preceding enumeration nor a 
round number, but the pivotal point upon which the speaker's entire argument 
rests. (3) Arguments derived from ' culture-historical ' conditions are adduced, 
which show that the Dialogus could not have been written in the reign of Domi- 
tian or later. 

Remarks were made by Professors Sproull, Hendrickson, and 
the author. 

4. " Hunc Inventum Inveni " (Plautus, Captivi, 442), by Professor 
W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

Whether Plautus was purposely obscure or whether the obscurity is due to the 
license to which Schlegel refers when, in speaking of Terence, he says, " Even his 
contemporaries reproach him with having falsified or corrupted a number of Greek 
pieces for the purpose of making out of them a few Latin ones," is in some 
respects an open question. No one will deny that the Latin comic poets assumed 
liberties and licenses in attempting to copy the new Greek comedy and to adapt 

1 Incorporated in the author's edition of the Dialogus (Ginn & Co.). 
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it to the Roman vehicle of thought, liberties which were out of harmony with the 
Greek originals. 

This may not be due either to indifference, to laziness, or to that " negligentia " 
which Terence praises and which Dr. West in his excellent edition of Terence 
says must not be confounded with slovenliness. The liberties referred to may be 
attributed to some other causes, — to undue haste prompted by the need of money, 
to the genius and structure of the Roman tongue, possibly to the character of the 
audience for whom the plays were intended. Whether one of these or all of 
these, the fact remains the same that Plautus has succeeded well in weaving into 
his plays here and there an obscure passage that neither context nor the circum- 
stances of the play itself seem to throw much light upon. The passage under 
consideration is one of them. 

In this passage it will be observed the alliterative element appears, to the fre- 
quent use of which Plautus was especially addicted. It occurs, indeed, with almost 
clock-like regularity, and to my mind the indication is that there was method in 
its use, that it was not merely accidental or a fortuitous coincidence. 

Be this as it may, no one can deny its large presence in his plays. 

Plautus was not alone in its use. Alliteration was a Latin characteristic. To 
quote Professor Peck, 1 "Those who to-day doubt, as Lachmann doubted, the pres- 
ence of alliteration as characteristic in Latin diction, should in this particular 
compare such contemporary and fairly comparable writers as Lucretius and Catul- 
lus, Cicero and Caesar, Vergil and Horace." 

But we are forced to the conclusion that in too many instances Plautus sacri- 
ficed clearness to the swing of the verse that alliteration enabled him to give. 
The present passage, in my opinion, is a strong illustration of this. 

Let us turn to the act and scene itself. 

The personae of the 3d scene (Act II.) of the Captivi are Hegio, the rich old 
man of Aetolia, Philocrates, a captive, and his slave, Tyndarus (Hegio's own son, 
but as yet unknown to him as such). Hegio turns to Philocrates, mistaking him 
for the slave, tells him that his new master desires that he should pay faithful 
obedience to his former owner in whatever he may wish, and further that he is 
desirous of sending him to his father in order that he may secure the return of 
his son. 

Philocrates declares himself ready to do anything that he is commanded to do. 
Tyndarus appeals to Philocrates not to forget him when he has returned to his 
own country. Philocrates assures him that he will be true to the trust reposed in 
him. The language of both is designedly ambiguous, as Hegio is standing in 
hearing distance and it is the purpose of each to deceive the old man. I quote : 

" Serva tibi in perpetuom amicum me atque hunc inventum inveni." 
Some editions have the following: 

" Serua tibi in perpetuom amicum me atque hunc inuentu inueni." 
Hallidie gives the following note on the passage : 

" Inuentu ' by finding his son ' ; so Sch., who refers to Merc. 847, eorum in- 
uentu. The MSS. reading, inuentum, is taken to mean '(on your return) find a 
friend in this man, in whom we have already found one'; in support of it Brix 

1 Transactions American Philological Association, 1884. 
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quotes Men. 452, homines occupatos occupat, Cur. 540, subiges redditum ut red- 
dam tibi, Cic. Fam. XIV. 1, uide ne puerum perditum perdamus." 

Lindsay says : " hunc : i.e., Hegio, ' and do not lose this one you have found.'" 

Harrington gives this as his opinion : 

"Hunc inventum inveni. The meaning of this passage is much disputed. 
Hunc is referred to Hegio and to his son, and to Tyndarus in the character of 
Philocrates. Some translate, 'And still find Hegio yours, as you have found 
him ' ; others, ' Find this young man, already in part found by the information we 
have given of him ' ; or, ' Find a friend in this young man, discovered and restored 
to his father.' Brix says, ' Gain one already gained to be wholly a friend to you.' 
Insure Hegio 's perpetual friendship by the restoration of his son." 

It will be seen from the extracts given that editors are not at all agreed as to 
the exact meaning and translation of this line ; and no one of them, so far as I 
have observed, ventures to give an interpretation of his own, but each contents 
himself with giving what others say. 

Dr. Proudfit approaches nearest an acceptable interpretation of the passage in 
question of any of the editors and annotators of Plautus that I have consulted. 
He disposes of it as follows : 

" Hunc inventum inveni. This obscure passage has given rise to many con- 
jectures. Some interpret thus : ' Find a friend in Hegio, already found! i.e., 
confirm his friendship to you by restoring him his son. Others suppose it to 
refer to the son of Hegio : ' Find this young man, already in part found by the 
information we have given of him.' Both are unsatisfactory. It most probably 
refers to the son of Hegio in a different sense, and the whole line may be inter- 
preted thus : ' Make me your friend forever, and find (gain) a friend in this young 
man, discovered and restored to his father.' " 

The meaning of this particular line is determined by the antecedent of hunc. 
If we make this antecedent Hegio, then it would read, " Find this person, Hegio, 
a friend still as you have found him." This is not a common-sense translation, 
taking the material we have to make it out of. What ground have we for declar- 
ing that Hegio was ever a friend to either of these, Tyndarus (though his son) or 
Philocrates, both of whom were as yet unknown to him at the time the play begins? 
Philocrates was a prisoner of war, and was purchased with others by the old gen- 
tleman, who hoped to find his son among the number. Tyndarus was the servant 
of Philocrates at the time of the purchase. Both were strangers, at least so far as 
Hegio's knowledge went, and were thus regarded till the discovery was made by 
the return of Philopolemus through the agency of Philocrates, and till Tyndarus 
had been sent for to come home from the quarry to which he had been taken. 

Again, no such translation as the following is allowable, neither will the Latin 
permit it, whatever be the suggested relations of the words of the passage : " Make 
this old man, Hegio, a friend and keep him so by finding his son and returning 
him to his father." The editors who adopt this view have no ground for it 
whatever, it seems to me, and are doing violence to the verse that they are striv- 
ing so hard to explain by making it mean what it has never meant and cannot 
now mean. I quote the context and a portion, of what follows : 

" Scito te hinc minis viginti aestumatum mittier. 
Fac fidele sis fidelis, cave ridem fluxam geras. 
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Nam pater, scio, faciet quae ilium facere oportet omnia. 
Serva tibi in perpetuom amicum me atque hunc inventum inveni. 
Haec per dexteram tuam te dextera retinens manu 
Opsecro, infidelior mi ne fuas quam ego sum tibi." 

If we make hunc refer to the son of Hegio, Philopolemus, the meaning is clear 
and the interpretation is simple. The thought in the mind of Tyndarus, doubt- 
less, was the absent Philopolemus for whom Philocrates was now to be sent. He 
is not lost, as Hegio supposes, but found {inventum). The play upon words 
comes in the finding and the already found. To the old man, Hegio, he was lost, 
hence the word find {invent) could be with propriety used ; to Tyndarus he had 
already been found {inventum). The cleverness of Plautus appears in the use 
of the two words inventum and inveni, — the one referring to one person, the 
other to another; inveni {find) from Hegio's point of view and inventum 
{found) from that of Tyndarus. With hunc referring to the son of Hegio, the 
thought suggested by the passage would be, and do you now seek out this person 
■whom we have discovered to be in possession of Menarchus. Go fetch him to his 
father, for we know where he is. He is no longer lost, but found {inventum). 
This latter rendering seems to me to be in keeping with the idea intended to be 
expressed by Plautus himself, and therefore to be the only intelligent and rational 
view to take of it with the light we have at hand. 

It will be observed that I have based the remarks of this paper upon the 
reading inventum, as found in the text of Fleckeisen (Teubner series) and upon 
which Harrington and others based their editions of Plautus, and not upon the 
reading inventu. (Vide Ausgewahlte Komodien des T. M. P. fiir den Schulge- 
brauch erklart von Julius Brix, II., 2d ed., 1870 (Captivi) ; T. M. P. comoediae. Ex 
recognitione Alfredi Fleckeiseni, 2 vols.; Fr. Ritschl fiber die Kritik des Plautus, 
eine bibliographische Untersuchung (1836) in his Opuscula philologica, II., 
1 868, 1 sqq.) 

Hallidie, who substitutes inventu for inventum, avails himself, as he tells us, 
of the apparatus criticus in Professor Schoell's edition of Plautus and a collation 
of V included in his preface to the Casina, 1890. 

Inventum is found in all the MSS., B D V E J. This being true, the question 
arises, How did inventu creep into the text? Is it an interpolation, a mistake 
of the copyist, or did some editor or scholiast insert it to help himself out and to 
make the text read as he thought it ought to read? I have not accepted the sub- 
stitution because it lacks MS. authority, so far as I have been able to observe. 

With an interpretation based upon inventu the translation suggested by this 
paper would necessarily be modified, and the interpretation given of it by the 
majority of editors would stand. 

At 5.15 the Association adjourned. 

Evening Session. 
At 8 o'clock the Association convened to listen to the address 
of the President of the Association. Professor Hale was gracefully 
introduced to the large audience present by William Morton Payne, 
Esq., of Chicago, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
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5. Democracy and Education, by Professor William Gardner 
Hale, of the University of Chicago. 

" Es ist dafiir gesorgt," says Goethe, " dass die Baume nicht in den Himmel 
wachsen." "Care is taken that even the tallest trees shall not invade the 
heavens." 

We Americans cannot, even in the possible presence of visitors from other 
countries, conceal our belief in the essential value of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. But it would be idle for us, whether in their presence or in the completest 
secrecy of our own hearts, to deny that the advantages which our political system 
brings us have their accompanying defects. Care has been taken that even the 
young Republic shall not scale the heavens. 

These defects lie in the unequal workings of the parts of our machinery, in 
consequence of the freedom of the individual state, the individual county, and the 
individual town, and of the great power for mischief which, in a country that 
lacks an aristocratic class and a conservative force in legislation, lies in the power 
of individuals of mistaken or low ideals. Hence our Civil War, our fiat-money 
and silver-coinage schemes, our slow gains in civil service reform, our misgoverned 
cities. Yet against this mischief wrought by the energy of individual leaders 
there rise up other leaders who, in the newspaper office, in Legislatures, in 
Congress, in State House or White House, mould and consolidate public opinion 
for good. And so a civil war is successfully carried to its issue, and the country 
purged of a national shame; so popular economic follies are checked; so the 
once received doctrine " to the victor belongs the spoils " begins to be dis- 
reputable; so some, at least, of our Tweeds die in prison; and so, when the 
shock of disillusion, suffered by the young voter nurtured upon Whittier's poem 
of the freeman and the ballot-box, is once over, there grows up a deepening faith 
that, rough as is the mechanism by which human life in the mass governs itself, 
the masses learn by their mistakes, and the better side in the end triumphs. 

If this be true in politics, then one may with a stouter heart face and unre- 
servedly discuss the difficulties and discouragements which our system of indi- 
vidualism brings to the cause of education. 

The largest conglomeration known in education is the state. Yet even this 
has, in general, no serious controlling power. Each little town will shape the 
education it gives its children according to the views of shifting officers, more or 
less controlled by local opinion. Even the state universities cannot rise much 
above the convictions of the average voter; and these convictions will differ 
widely in different states. In this country, the average man is, in the main, the 
court of ultimate appeal in education, and, in a matter so far removed from his 
practical knowledge, the average man is very likely to go astray. The average 
local school-board is consequently in great danger of not knowing what con- 
stitutes an education; and in particular, it is in danger of regarding only those 
subjects as desirable for young men and women the immediate advantage of 
which in earning a living is obvious to a shallow observer. In its ignorance 
of the extent to which specialization has gone, it generally assigns several subjects 
to each teacher ; so that, in place of a Latinist, a Germanist, and a historian, 
you may, perhaps, in large schools, find three men each of whom has to teach all 
three subjects. For the same reason, it generally, if it seeks college graduates for 
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teachers, supposes them capable of teaching anything, without inquiring whether 
they have gone beyond the minimum demands of the institution in which they 
were trained ; but it much more frequently is content to appoint, even to positions 
in high schools, young men and young women who are themselves graduates of 
such schools only, and who therefore have not advanced a step beyond the point 
to which they may have to carry their own pupils. The same want of apprecia- 
tion of differences also leads communities to pay small salaries to school teachers, 
to lay upon them many hours of work, and to grant them no security of tenure, 
and little honor outside of a high-sounding title that once belonged to specialists. 
The result is a school system that puts us far behind Germany, England, or 
France. And a further result is that, while a large quantity of advanced work 
comes out of the German gymnasium, almost none issues from the American high 
school. The idea of a creative scholarship has no home there. 

When it comes to the universities, the same tale has to be told, with some 
additions. The average board of trustees overloads the college teacher with 
hours of stated teaching, and, finding always many competitors for vacant places, 
pays scantily. The result is twofold. The professor's life, with all its charm when 
at its best, does not attract as large a number of thoroughly able men into its ranks 
as could, in the interests of education, be desired ; and, on the other hand, 
in many of our strongest universities, those professors who possess no independent 
means are obliged, instead of devoting their scanty leisure to investigation and 
publication, to devote it to earning enough money from outside sources to make 
up what is necessary to satisfy th,e claims of the butcher, the grocer, and the coal- 
combine. And the same law of supply and demand has led to the almost entire 
absence of any organized arrangements for the maintenance of the professor, if, 
after a life of ill-paid and saving-forbidding toil, he has the misfortune to outlive 
his usefulness. 

It is not, however, the outside governing body or the outside community alone 
that will be found to go astray under the freedom of individualism. The views of 
professors themselves, in the things which it is their function to settle, are likely 
to be colored, to an extent by.no means inconsiderable, by the local conditions 
under which they have lived, and especially by the local conditions under which 
they have been educated. The result is the greatest diversity of opinion upon 
the most fundamental questions of education. 

But, as I have spoken of these difficulties, two ideas must have repeatedly 
forced themselves upon your minds, namely, first, that in a system in which 
individualism can and must work harm, the remedy for this harm lies in the very 
thing which brings it about, that is, in individual action ; and second, that upon 
the individual there rests, in such a system, a heavy obligation. In education, as 
in politics, Americans of convictions have no right to sit idly by. 

Obligation rests upon individual schools, and upon parents who have children 
in schools, since it is only the development of the best schools that can give to the 
rest the evidence of what is possible. Obligation rests upon individual universities 
to lead the community which forms its environment and feeder to higher and juster 
conceptions of education than it possesses. And upon universities founded and sup- 
ported by private means obligation of an especially heavy kind rests, since no other 
institutions can act upon their beliefs so fearlessly. It would be difficult, for exam- 
ple, to bring a body of state regents, themselves largely affected by the opinions of 
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the masses which form their constituents, to entertain certain convictions about 
salaries and hours of instruction and character of work which were unanimously 
reached by the trustees of the university of this city. And finally — for to this 
Rome all the roads in our country lead — a grave responsibility lies on every 
individual man or woman, in or out of schools or universities, that has firm 
beliefs. It is individuals that form the nucleus for false opinion ; it is individuals 
that must lead the fight for sound opinions. 

The picture I have drawn has been a dark one. But I should do myself an 
injustice if I were to leave an impression of fundamental doubt. I believe in the 
democratic idea. The doctrine is sound which stands written upon the gate of the 
water-front of the White City : " Civil liberty the means of building up personal 
and national character." And even if for a while the price of widely varying 
and often faulty systems of formal education has to be paid for this education 
of character, the purchase is well made. But there are many signs of hope. 
What has been done by the accumulated work of individuals in a comparative 
length of years may be seen in our oldest university, Harvard, of which an 
American has no reason to speak with anything but pride. What may be done 
by the work of individuals in less than a score of years may be seen in one 
of our youngest universities, Johns Hopkins ; and the lesson seen in the record 
of such a university, of the rapid power of creation possessed by individual minds 
working under democratic conditions, is most significant, when one recalls at 
how many points in these United States colleges and universities, already estab- 
lished, stand ready as vantage-grounds for the battle of educational ideals. In 
the lower education, too, signs are already to be seen of a consolidation of 
opinion similar to that of the consolidation which I have spoken of as carrying 
great movements in politics. In particular, the now-famous work of the Com- 
mittee of Ten — whatever may be the value of this or that opinion advanced — 
constitutes an event of national importance. The time is one of wide-spread 
interest in educational questions, and of busy discussions of them in journals and 
at conventions. Not only, then, as I believe, will education in America finally 
reach a high efficiency, but — -a matter of some interest for us who have not 
yet left the stage — we are, unless signs fail, at the threshold of a time of rapid 
advances. 

At the conclusion of the address an informal reception was held. 



General Session. 

Chicago, July 12, 1893. 

Professor Hermann Osthoff, of the University of Heidelberg, who 
had been requested to preside over this joint meeting of the American 
Philological Association, the Modern Language Association, and 
the Dialect Society, opened the proceedings at 10 a.m. by a brief 
address of welcome. On motion, Professor Smyth was appointed 
Secretary. 
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6. The Connection between Indian and Greek Philosophy, by 
Professor Garbe, of the University of Konigsberg. 

Professor Garbe first briefly outlines the fundamental principles of the idealistic 
monism of the Vedanta and the dualism of the Samkhya philosophy. The ideas 
of both these systems are found in Greece : the monism of the Vedanta in Xeno- 
phanes and Parmenides, and the doctrines of the Samkhya philosophy in the 
Ionic physiologers, Anaximander, Heraclitus, and the rest. In Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Epicurus, indubitable points of agreement with the 
Samkhya philosophy are found, especially with respect to the ideas of metempsy- 
chosis and the eternity and indestructibility of matter. 

But all these coincidences are coincidences of general thought, and not of 
special or arbitrary details. Hence, Professor Garbe will not give an apodictic 
opinion as to the source of the doctrines of these Greek philosophers; for the 
Greek and Hindu doctrines might each have arisen independently, the resem- 
blances being due to the natural sameness of human thought. He inclines, 
however, to the opinion that the Greek systems mentioned were derived from 
India, and substantially adopts the conclusions, though not all the arguments, 
of Ed. Roth, Aug. Gladisch, and C. B. Schliiter on this question. He regards 
Persia, not India, as the place of mediation of these ideas. 

But if the resemblance between the two philosophies in the case of the above- 
mentioned philosophers is only a general one, in the case of Pythagoras it is very 
clear and striking, even in details. The very word " samkhya " denotes number. 
The two systems further agree in the doctrine of metempsychosis, the prohibition 
of eating beans, the doctrine of the Jive elements, in the possession of the so-called 
Pythagorean theorem, the irrational number V2, and in the character of their 
religious and philosophical fraternities. But while in Pythagoras all these doc- 
trines are unconnected, and lack an explanatory background, in India they are at 
once rendered intelligible by the intellectual life of the times. On this point 
Professor Garbe accepts the main conclusions of Schroeder. Unquestionably, the 
system of Pythagoras is derived from Indian sources; but according to Garbe, 
Pythagoras acquired his knowledge of the SSmkhya philosophy in Persia, not 
in India. 

One other point is elucidative here. With Pythagoras number is the essence 
of all things. In the Samkhya system, however, number does not play so im- 
portant a rdle, that system being simply named after the enumeration of the 
material principles. The Pythagorean form of the doctrine Professor Garbe 
attributes to a misunderstanding on the part of Pythagoras, and disagrees with 
Schroeder in the belief that it is an older form of the SSmkhya philosophy. 

The next influence of the Hindu philosophy is that on Christian Gnosticism 
and Neo-Platonism. Disagreeing with Lassen as to the share of Buddhism in the 
formation of the Gnostic systems, Professor Garbe is rather inclined to attribute 
the greatest part of Hindu influence exerted on these doctrines to the Samkhya 
philosophy — especially with respect to the Gnostic identification of soul and 
light, which is exactly the idea of the SSrhkhya that soul and light are the same. 
Also, the Gnostic classification of men agrees with the Samkhya doctrine of the 
three Gunas. There are also many other points of contact. 

The agreement of Neo-Platonism with the Samkhya doctrines is striking and 
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considerable. Especially is this the case with Plotinus and the Yoga philosophy, 
a branch of the Sarhkhya doctrine. But perhaps the most significant loan of 
Grecian thought from Hindu philosophy is the Neo- Platonic conception of the 
X670S. This is derived from the Hindu doctrine of the VSch (voice, speech, 
word). Garbe accepts Weber's opinion on this point {Indische Studien,\ o\. IX.), 
only he thinks that the date of the derivation of the X&yos idea from India is to be 
put 500 years earlier than Weber would seem to put it. 

The influence of the S&mkhya doctrines and of Hindu philosophy generally on 
Occidental thought does not extend beyond Neo-Platonism. With the exception 
of a tinge of Buddhism in Schopenhauer and Hartmann, no modern influence of 
Hindu ideas is noticeable. This state of affairs will be bettered by new and 
more complete expositions of the Indian philosophy. In this lecture, which will 
appear in The Monist of January, 1894, Professor Garbe only attempts to seek out 
the historical connection between Indian and Greek philosophy, and does not 
discuss the internal character of these relations. 

7. Some Problems in Greek Syntax, by Professor Basil L. 
Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The problems of syntax, like all problems of grammar, are problems of method 
and problems of material. At one time method comes to the front, and in the 
dissertations of the forties and the fifties one grew somewhat weary of via atque 
ratione, or, by way of variety, ratione viaque. The logical method was dis- 
carded years and years ago because, as we were told, language is not logical but 
psychological; as if the psychological did not involve the logical; as if there could 
be any orderly presentation of truth without some kind of reasoned arrangement; 
as if the establishment of categories were not important for the discovery of law. 
Then there was a period when the ' organic ' method was rife, the organic method, 
which was after all only the logical method in disguise, the method against which 
Kriiger protested so vehemently because it made syntax the theory of the sentence, 
said sentence being a telescopic thing, now shut up into the compass of a word, 
now drawn out to the starry-pointing extreme of the Ciceronian period. But in 
spite of Kruger's protest against the identification of syntax with ' Satzlehre,' the 
method had and has its advantages, and for parallel grammars will always be 
available, though all manner of crimes have been committed in its name. 
Whether the danger of further crime is averted by the cloud of controversy that 
has gathered about the definition of the sentence is questionable, because under 
these conditions discussion is apt to assume the character of a religious war, 
always the most merciless of wars. The jelly-fish theorists have also had their 
say in the matter, though the doctrine that the sentence preceded the word and 
the word was differentiated from the sentence has had little influence on syntax. 
The earlier attempts to handle syntax etymologically, that is, to arrange the clauses 
of the sentence after the supposed case-relations of the introductory particles, was, 
as might have been expected, not an unqualified success. The uncertainty of 
the etymology and the perverseness of language in smothering etymology under 
analogy combine to make such a method as a universal method hopeless. Still, 
one cannot say that the attempt has been fruitless, and the neogrammarians have 
been busy in sorting the good from the bad. Among other things, this method 
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has led to a very conspicuous line of work, has led to what may be called the 
rehabilitation of parataxis. The primitive Aryan, we are told with all the 
solemnity of a revelation, spoke in sentences, and these sentences were simple 
sentences. How these sentences were combined to make compound sentences 
is the problem. The question was primarily one of proximity, as dangerous in 
language as in life. Then came correlation, then all the other complex groups 
that we call hypotactic. The only explanation of a hypotactic sentence, there- 
fore, is the restoration of the original parataxis. Up to a certain point nothing 
has been more fruitful than this ' paratactic ' method. But we have to be on our 
guard. Hypotaxis is older than our record, and we cannot argue safely as to 
prehistoric processes with consciousness lost and analogy working its will ; we can- 
not insist on the steadiness of the original function. How wild such theorizing may 
become is shown by the fact that one adventurous gentleman wished to make irplv 
with the infinitive a paratactic sentence in spite of the dependent nature of the 
infinitive itself, and another has recently considered it a great gain to make the same 
infinitive an imperatival infinitive, as if an imperatival infinitive were any less 
dependent than an infinitive of purpose, of which it is only a form. Not one 
of these methods is to be rejected out and out, none to be applied without caution, 
and, to exemplify the importance of caution, a few words may be said in regard 
to some of the recent studies in the range of historico-statistical syntax, for it is 
hardly fair to speak of historico-statistical method. The historico-statistical school 
deals with the registration of facts on lines that are supposed to be historical, but 
when it comes to the interpretation of the facts there is great divergence, and 
first one method, then another, is applied. As in every sphere of so-called 
intellectual activity, so here human absurdity asserts itself unabashed, and the lies 
of the census bureau and the foolish inferences of the manipulators of figures are 
not lacking in this new order of philological knighthood — the Knights of the 
Decimal Table. Not that the use of figures is illegitimate. Some minds are 
accessible to nothing else, and to so many is an array of figures an end of con- 
troversy that the weary investigator, whose tabulation has proved what his insight 
had divined before, counts all his toil a gain if he can thereby escape the din 
of a fruitless logomachy. Then the statistical way is often the only way. It is 
only thus that the question of proportion is to be determined, and statistic has 
often called attention to significant facts, and so led to truly scientific results. 
But in the majority of cases the conditions of the problem were settled in advance, 
and mountains of statistics are of no avail without a clear appreciation of those 
conditions. Statistic has to be taught what categories are worth watching, 
otherwise the cum pulvisculo exhaurire brings forth nothing but dust. The 
position of clauses makes an enormous difference; the position of words makes 
an enormous difference; positive and negative conceptions have often a con- 
trolling influence, and these are things that not unfrequently slip through the 
meshes of statistic. Of course, no matter how arid the statements, the investigator 
who knows what he is after can make some use of them. So the work, mostly 
mechanical, that has been going on in the range of the prepositions has aided 
scholars in reinforcing lessons that have long been known to those who choose to 
watch. But apart from the distinct relegation of certain prepositions and certain 
uses of certain prepositions to the field of poetry and dialect, the ' favorite 
preposition' business seems to have been very much overdone. In his treatise 
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on the prepositions in the Attic orators, which is one of the most laborious and 
on the whole one of the most valuable works in this line, Lutz has passed over 
some of the most significant phases, and the elaborate tables are nothing more 
than confirmations of a priori conclusions. An author's favorite preposition is in 
many instances nothing but the preposition demanded by his subject, and what 
Lutz has seen to be true of Isaeus' use of 0- is true elsewhere. In many of the 
dissertations that swarm over this field, history and chronology are treated as 
if they were practically identical, as if the emergence of a construction in literature 
were the emergence of the construction in language, and the disappearance of it 
from literature were its death. The individual counts everywhere, even if not so 
manifestly in Greek as in Latin ; and in Greek the department is more potent than 
the individual. Take the familiar example of the articular infinitive. To my 
mind nothing is clearer than that it belonged to the people, and was so slow in 
making headway because it belonged to the people. Hence the exclusion of it 
from the aristocratic epic; hence the occasional use of it in lyric poetry, which 
had to break bounds if it was to be truly lyric. The articular infinitive is an 
indispensable organon of philosophic thought, and hence it is not disdained by 
Parmenides, who forces the plebeian construction into epic verse, and shows 
thereby that his epos is no true epos. It is the same Parmenides, be it noted, 
that uses oi p.-//, that familiar turn which is strictly conversational, strictly dramatic. 
That oi ju?j is young is a non sequitur from its late appearance. It is old even if 
it is not so old as the articular infinitive, which in turn can hardly be so old as the 
historical present, for the historical present is Aryan if anything is Aryan, and yet 
the historical present is absent from epos and higher lyric. Students of the 
Greek language who study Greek as a language and not as a form of literature, 
rebel against the stylistic reason. But those whose chief interest in language 
lies in language as a form of art are too familiar with similar phenomena in other 
spheres to see anything dangerous in the admission of style as a norm of usage. 
The realm of the artificial as well as the artistic has to be extended into the past. 
Ornament is older than clothing. In raiment and apparel one hardly thinks of 
the covering of nakedness. The English language was at its noblest in the time 
of Elizabeth, the Greek language at its noblest in the time of Pericles, and while 
the comparison is evidently not fair, if urged, and while the complexity of the 
English problem is almost infinitely greater, still Spenser might help us to under- 
stand how the dramatic poets consciously used obsolete words and hyperepic 
syntax, and what is true of the Attic dramatists is true of Pindar, and who knows 
how far back it is safe to push this use of ornament ? These are things that 
statistic will not reach, and yet statistic tries to reach. Still statistic has stirred 
many problems, none more noteworthy than the use of the tenses. After passing 
along a number of formulae about the historical tenses, in which conative, 
progressive, panoramic, ingressive, complexive have figured largely, in which 
convenient translation has too often taken the place of convincing argument, 
grammarians have at last been aroused to the serious study of the imperfect and 
the aorist. The machinery of statistics has been brought* to bear on the problem, 
and is even now at work — apparently to the detriment of the aorist in Greek. 
But what is an aorist, what is an imperfect ? Are we to call everything an 
imperfect that has the form of an imperfect ? Are we to huddle together first 
aorist and second aorist, so manifestly different in their build ? And what is to 
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become of our accepted school grammars, if we do not ? Statistic will not relieve 
us of this important condition of the investigation. Nor can we put aside the 
question of the dialects. So Cobet says that Herodotus uses the imperfect very 
freely, indeed implies that he uses it amiss, ' after the Ionic fashion.' But the 
same Cobet says that the imperfect is the tense for actual vision; imperfectorum 
usus, he says, oculatis testibus proprius. Why may not Herodotus have assumed 
the position of an oculatus testis ? The artist and the Ionian would be at one. 
But what of Thucydides, who, when he falls into the descriptive vein, has no 
objection to the imperfect ? As to Xenophon, he seems to have caught Herodotus' 
trick during his campaign in Asia Minor, and the influence of Herodotus and 
Xenophon was potent in after times. We cannot get out of the abhorred cate- 
gory of stylistic, if we will. Nor will the counting of imperfects and aorists suffice 
even after we settle our definition of imperfect and aorist, because we have to 
reckon with the effect produced by the temporal relation of the moods and 
verbs. A pageful of evolving present participles cannot fail to temper the sharp 
aorist indicative. So a comparison of the relative use of aorist and imperfect in 
Greek with the relative use of historical perfect and imperfect in Latin will not 
yield the clear results that are anticipated. There are too many other temporal 
factors, and a practical grammarian but the other day made the portentous 
blunder of leaving out of the calculation, though not out of the statistic, the Latin 
use of the historical present. This omission of important elements is one of the 
serious and at the same time amusing defects of modern * methods.' So in the 
study of the prepositions what may be called the metastasis of the prepositions 
has often been overlooked. After it became a familiar thing to vilify Xenophon 
for his use of the preposition aiv, one would have thought that aiv was avoided 
by model prose as if it were a pestilence, and every school-boy is taught nowa- 
days to model his prose composition on the law of the Attic orators, aiv dead ? 
Yes, somewhat as &vd is dead. Its prepositional life may be over, but the death 
as a preposition is compensated by its enhanced life as an element in compound 
verbs, and that enhanced life is the original life, and breathes the strong person- 
ality of the primal aiv. But such things do not enter into the calculation of 
the mere statistician. In fine, for illustrations might be multiplied without 
number, — in fine, no mechanical scheme can take the place of the loving 
sympathy to which alone language will yield her inmost treasures. The wise 
Centaur, the first philologian on record, was right when he said 

Kpinrral icXatSes ivrl aoipas TleiBovs lepav <jh\ot&t(i)v. 

The kingdom of syntax is not to be won by the violence of brute numbers. 

8. On the Origin of the so-called Root-Determinatives, by Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

The writer's article * On Adaptation of Suffixes in Congeneric Classes of Sub- 
stantives ' (American Journal of Philology, XII. 1-29) furnished the starting- 
point for his remarks on the * root-determinatives.' He began by pointing out 
additional cases of congeneric attraction. Vedic ahgusthd (Sk. ahgustha~) = Zd. 
aqguita 'great toe'; Ved. istha 'lip'; Ved. updstha 'lap'; Ved. kdstha 'ab- 
domen' (cf. Arm. kult' venter') exhibit a case of adaptation of the suffix -stha 
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in four designations of parts of the body removed from another as far as possible. 
So also Ved. dsthi ' bone ' (cf. Obg. kosti ' bone '), sdkthi ' thigh,' and asthl-vdntau 
' the knees,' are parts of the body, and that, too, bony parts. The last case 
exhibits a more narrow congeneric domain than the first, but there is no law 
which dictates the lengths to which language may go in feeling that things are 
congeneric. Vague and half-relevant associations are as much at play in this 
kind of operation as the sober and matter-of-fact. The nom. ttovs may have 
been formed after 6Sovs, the distance being no greater than that between istha 
and angusthd. 

Congeneric assimilation and adaptation may take place, first, between words 
which designate things absolutely or nearly identical. Lith. saldiis, Obg. 
sladuku ' sweet,' are derivatives from the I.-E. stem said ' salt ' (Schmidt, Indo- 
germanische Neutra, p. 182), but they owe the particular conformation of their 
suffix and the specialization of their meaning to I.-E. svadus ' sweet.' The v of 
the oblique cases of eh 'one' supplanted I.-E. m [stem sem, (<r)jufa] owing to the 
influence of stems oivo- (European oino-) and *p.ovfos (fiovvos, pJwos). Avestan 
asti 'minister' and Sk. at(t)thi 'guest' (I.-E. *oth-ti) seem to exhibit the effect 
of the congeneric relation with Lat. hostis. Germ. gast(i)s, Obg. gosti, whose basic 
form may have been I.-E. *zhostis for *zhoth-tis. Greek i,vrp.i\v is formed from the 
twiced reduced form a/rrj- ' breathe.' The identity of its suffix with Sk. atmdn 
is due to their identity of meaning. The latter may be ntmdn from the dis- 
syllabic root an) 1 ' to breathe,' and may again represent a radically independent, 
but congeneric formation with Germ. *ep-tna, the basis of Obg. alum, Old Saxon 
ethma, Ags. atkom. Hosts of doublets, occasionally triplets, owe their similarity 
to congeneric influence; words like d(ru : Sdnpv; aK&p, <r kotos : (dirt faknds 
(i<6irpos); Zend p)rt)u: Sk. situ 'bridge'; dlio-:dnya-\ ursen-.rsen, and many 
others which will be discussed in the fuller presentation of this paper. 

Secondly, words belonging to the same broad class frequently call up for conge- 
neric assimilation those members of that class which stand related to them by more 
special traits. Thus, of parts of the body those of the head are especially prone 
to influence one another; hence augo and auso in German; ftnga and dhga 
in Sk. (even the Zend has srva in srvb-jan 'breaking the horns'). Germ, mils 
and ties are not only united by the common bond of ' designations of animals,' 
but they are both 'varmint,' ungeziefer. Gr. \Apvy{ and 4>dpvy{ evidence a 
special intimacy within the class which designates ' hollowness,' of which <rvpiy!- 
' pipe,' <r&\inyS- ' trumpet,' cirrfKvyi ' cave,' and (rijpay^ ' cleft,' are the more 
broadly related representatives. 

Thirdly, opposites exercise the same influence upon one another as identical 
congeners, les extremes se touchent. To the hosts of well-known examples may 
be added e.g. Vedic tayu- 'thief: payA- 'protector.' Just as kultjd 'hunch- 
backed ' seems to betray in its final sound its congeneric relation to ny-ubja 
' crooked-back,' so also urubji ' wide open ' is the opposite of kubjd. We have 
here a start in the direction of a suffix -ubja, whose productivity is limited, how- 
ever, by lack of opportunity. 

Fourthly, the broadest categories produce congeneric assimilation and adapta- 
tion. Not only those which readily suggest themselves, as designations of animals, 

1 The mutilated forms, e.g., instr. tmdnfi. Sk. are clearly formed under the influence of tan& 
' body, self : the loss of the 3. cannot be due to phonetic influence. 
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colors, but such as are hardly categorized consciously at all, as e.g., the Greek 
words designating hollowness, above. The London public and the London papers 
have created of recent years a suffix -eries (plurale tantum), designating public 
exhibitions. It appears to have started with the fisheries exhibition, which was 
called ' the fisheries ' for short; next came an exhibition of flowers, which required 
no violent adaptive process to be turned into ' the floweries.' Again, the hygienic, 
or health exhibition, became ' the healtheries,' and finally the Colonial and Indian 
exposition appeared as ' the colinderies,' a word which the purist would say ought 
to turn the very printer's ink vermilion. 

Verbal suffixes are in general preempted for the expression of indispensable 
relations: voice, tense, and mood. But occasionally a verbal suffix is free to 
adapt itself to some more special function, totally foreign to its original value. 
A considerable number of Greek verbs with the suffix -idw (ooovTidw, etc.) 
designate ' to suffer from a certain disease,' or ' to have the symptoms of a certain 
disease ' ; an equally large number in -idfw designate religious acts and celebra- 
tions (|3aicx«if(D, 6p7idfu, etc.). In Lat. -esco the inherently inchoative value of 
verbs like senesco, adotesco, cresco, etc., has been transferred to the suffix, wherever 
it occurs. The I.-E. stems pr(k)-si- 'ask,' i(s)-si- 'search, wish,' un-sk- 'wish,' 
point to a proethnic adaptation of the same suffix (skd) to the idea of ' asking, 
searching, wishing.' The suffix -to has adapted itself to the acts of ' binding, 
twisting, bending, braiding, folding': Lat. plecto, Obg. Jlihtu; — Goth, falpan, 
Obg. pletq, Sk. puta (plja); — Lat. pecto, Obg. fihtu ; — Lat. necto ; cf. Sk. nadh 
(I.-E. *nedh abstracted from I.-E. *negh and *negdh for *negh-i), and Obg. nista 
(*nedh-to with suffix -to, unconsciously doubled), Goth, ga-vida, Obg. witu; — 
Sk. vestate, Lith. vfstau. 

Romance tastare (Ital. tastare, French titer. Germ, fasten, Engl, taste) is a 
modification of late Lat. taxare ' to touch vigorously ' in deference to gustare, 1 
just as German heischen [I.-E. i(s)-sko-, Obg. eiscott] owes its h to heissen, and 
dialectic English squench is quench with the s of congeneric squelch added. The 
Vedic root bhyas 'to be frightened' is clearly root bh'i with as of root tras 
' tremble ' as an extension. All such cases throw a strong light upon the so-called 
root-determinatives : I.-E. uers ' flow ' may be ers ' flow ' with the u of congeneric 
uor or tier ' water ' ifdd-r, ud-nds ' water ' prefixed ; I.-E. stembh (^sthembh) ' sup- 
port ' may be I.-E. skembh ' support,' formally modified in deference to sta (stha) 
'stand'; the Aryan root tvaks is built up upon the I.-E. root teks, Aryan taks 
with a dash of the root vaks ' grow ' (I.-E. ueis) through it. Only a shade less 
certain is the genesis of Ved. tsar ' to sneak up with malicious intent ' as a con- 
tamination of root sar * go ' by root tar ' overcome,' or the origin of the I.-E. root 
ileus ' hear ' from kleu under the influence of verbs and nouns for ' hearing,' which 
end in s: I.-E. ous ' ear,' Goth, hausjan, dKou(<r)w, etc. 

In some such way the intrinsically harmless I.-E. alveolar voiced stop d has 
established itself as a * root-determinative ' for actions and things pertaining to 
the ' podex ' : Lat. pedo, podex, f!5tw. New Slovenic pezdeti from I.-E. pezd; — 
vipderai, Sk. pardate, Obg. firzan from l.-K.perd; — x^f w > X^Saros, Sk. hidati, 
Zd. zdSanh from I.-E.ghed; — Norse skita, Ags. scitan, Ohg. scizan with Lith. sk'edit 
again point to a root in d; — note also Sk. bhasdd ' podex ' and perhaps, as an 
opposite to l.-E.perd, I.-E. skerd ' vomit,' Sk. chard; cf. Obg. skaredu ' nauseating.' 
1 For the current view of the origin of tastare see Kluge s.v. fasten. 
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One more group may be indicated briefly : it is a group ending in n in roots 
for ' sound.' 

i) Sk. dhvdnati, ON. dynja, Ags. dynnan (Engl. din). 

2) Sk. dhranati (Dhatupatha), Goth, drunjus 'sound,' Nhg. drohnen, Gr. 
ffpijyot ' dirge.' 

3) Sk. stdnali, Gr. artm, <rrivot, ON. slynja, Nhg. stohnen. 

4) The variant root ten in Ved. tanyati ' thunder,' Lat. tonare, tonitru, and 
the German derivatives. 

5) Sk. svanali, Zd. hvanqnt, Lat. sonere (arch.) sonare, with nominal derivatives. 

6) Obg. zvineti ' to sound,' zvonu ' sound,' is a direct modification of I.-E. 
gheu ' call,' Obg. zovq (cf. Ved. hdvate) to sound-roots in en. 

7) We may mention also Lat. cam : Gr. (cavdfw ' sound,' Erse canaid ' canit,' 
and point out the special congeneric relation between Ka.va.xh ' clash ' and 
arovaxh 'groan.' Perhaps also Sk. ivan 1 'sound' may belong to the same 
root, having borrowed its v from dhvan and svan, thus still further accentuating 
its character of congener with these. 2 

In the light of such cases the ordinary view of the origin of the ' root-determi- 
natives ' as agglutinative elements needs to be strongly modified. The deter- 
minatives are more frequent at the beginning of roots than at the end. The 
phenomena in question are due less to agglutination and more to congeneric 
assimilation and adaptation of certain final elements to certain categories of 
roots grouped as a semasiological unit. The writer will shortly present his views 
more completely and with a greater abundance of illustration. 

9. On the Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucydides, by 
Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago. This paper 
appears in full in the Transactions. 

Adjourned about 1 o'clock. 



Afternoon Session. 

The President called the meeting to order at 3.15 p.m. The 
reading of papers was resumed. 

10. The Language of the Law, by Herbert L. Baker, Esq., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The language of the law, as the meeting point between linguistic and legal 
science, offers interesting material for the student of either science. Its study will 
tend to further the advancement of both sciences, and especially the latter. It is 
worthy of special study for the accomplishment of two purposes amongst others ; 
viz. : first, improvement in the means of legal expression; secondly, the elucidation 

1 The cerebralization need have no etymological value any more than in nada = nada ' reed.* 
* In Nhg. drShven, stohnen, and tilnen (the latter secondarily from the loan-word ton, twos) 
the congeneric character of the group is indicated vividly even to-day. 
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of legal history, by tracing the origin and history of the elementary legal concep- 
tions represented by single words. 

Improvement in Legal Expression. — The need of improved means of legal 
expression in English law is great. It is a want which is very generally felt, 
though perhaps not so generally recognized. The crying need of the hour in the 
field of law is a better arrangement and statement of the law, one which will 
render the law clearer, more systematic, and more accessible, — in a word, more 
scientific. A great difficulty in the way of supplying such scientific statement is 
the want of a scientifically accurate terminology. The present terminology is 
inadequate for scientific uses. It partakes of the unscientific character of the 
legal system which produced it. It has been for the most part produced in the 
course of judicial administration, in which it was moulded by lawyers and judges 
to meet immediate practical needs; and it is therefore adapted to those uses, but 
not to scientific arrangement, or to expression for purposes of codification or other 
legislation. Any statement of the law for purposes of legislative enactment calls 
for the highest powers of accurate and comprehensive expression of which human 
language is capable. If we are ever to have a legal language fitted for such uses, 
it must be formed with those ends in view, and must come from scholars conver- 
sant with both legal and linguistic science. It will not come from the courts or 
from legislatures, or from lawyers engrossed in legal practice. It is to be hoped 
that the subject may erelong engage the attention of persons having both the 
ability and the opportunity to deal with it successfully. 

The most valuable service, however, which philology is capable of rendering to 
the science of law is in the field of legal history. Legal science must be based 
upon legal history, and legal history must be essentially a history of ideas; that 
is to say, a history of the development of legal conceptions and principles, as well 
as of the various rules and enactments which have found a place in positive law. 
Much of this history of ideas is to be read in the history of the words by which 
they have been expressed. A study of the terminology of English law discloses 
facts which are of the first importance to a right understanding of that system of 
law. English law is found permeated with, and largely made up of, legal concep- 
tions and principles which are practically identical with those found in the Roman 
civil law. At the same time, English law is held to be an indigenous and inde- 
pendent system, produced, developed, and sanctioned by the customs or immemo- 
rial usages of the English people. If this theory of English law were true, the 
fact that English law contains so much that is common to Roman law would be 
of great significance in comparative jurisprudence. If these elements which the 
later system has in common with the earlier were acquired by independent growth 
and development from within, and not by borrowing from the older system, that 
fact would be remarkable testimony to the permanency and universality of those 
elements. But the philology of English legal language leads to wholly different 
conclusions. In a paper read before this Association in 1 889 upon "The Roman 
Element in English Law," I pointed out the following facts, viz. : (1) That these 
elements which English law has in common with Roman law constitute more than 
four-fifths of the elementary legal thought entering into the composition of English 
law ; (2) that the words by which these elementary legal conceptions are ex- 
pressed in English law are of Roman origin, and were directly borrowed from the 
Latin language ; and (3) that there are no native English words in existence by 
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which to express these ideas. From these facts the conclusion is that these legal 
ideas in English law were not developed there independently, but were, on the 
contrary, borrowed from Roman law. If this conclusion is correct, the presence 
of these elements in English law becomes much less significant in comparative 
jurisprudence, but much more significant in determining the essential nature of 
English law. In the light of these philological evidences the accepted theory 
of English law alluded to must be abandoned or profoundly modified. Native 
English custom could not grow up and find its first and only expression in words 
of a foreign language. These words could not in the nature of things have been 
borrowed by the people at large for the purpose of giving expression to their own 
existing customs. A custom presupposes current ideas held in common, and ideas 
cannot become current until they are clothed in words. Native custom having 
the force of law therefore could not exist without being expressed in native words; 
and if it once existed and was so expressed, it is impossible to conceive how the 
native words could have not only given way to foreign words, but also entirely 
disappeared. 

By whom, then, were these Roman words borrowed? and how did they find 
their way into English law ? To this question an examination of the words them- 
selves will furnish an answer ; and it will, at the same time, inferentially disclose 
the true nature of English law. Appended hereto are groups of words, belonging 
to the five great branches of law, which exhibit the nature, proportion, and impor- 
tance of the Roman and native elements respectively. From these it will be seen 
that the Roman element greatly predominates everywhere, but especially in the 
law of procedure, which is practically all Roman in its elementary thought. It is 
well known that the law of procedure, or adjective law, precedes substantive law 
in point of time; that substantive law is produced by the workings of adjective 
law in the practical administration of justice. When, therefore, we find the 
organic and the adjective law of the English so completely dominated by Roman 
thought as it is shown to be in the first and second groups, it is evident that 
English national life and its attendant national administration of justice, though 
retaining necessarily many English characteristics, were from the outset developed 
very largely upon lines marked out by the Romans, and with the free and constant 
use of Roman thought. And it is also evident that these Roman words were 
borrowed by those who were in authority during the early stages of English 
national life, — those upon whom devolved the task of organizing the nascent 
nation, and supplying it with workable machinery for the orderly administration 
of justice. Those who did this were chiefly the king and his counsellors, the 
judges and lawyers. They borrowed the words and the thoughts because they 
needed them and as they needed them, and they put them to immediate 
practical use. English society was feeling its way to a vigorous and compact 
political unity, and those who were directing its energies learned from the Romans, 
and utilized, the means by which Roman political unity had been accomplished. 

In the three remaining groups of words we find constant confirmation of this, 
and also abundant evidences of its effect upon English law. In the criminal law, 
the law of property, and that of contract, we find that the line of contact between 
English life and English governmental control is coincident with the line of 
contact between English and Roman thought. 

English legal thought is primarily Roman thought super-imposed upon English 
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non-legal thought, to meet the necessities of government. And the resulting 
English law is not a mass of customs having the force of law through long con- 
tinuance, but rather a great body of rules developed by English judges and lawyers 
in the course of the actual administration of justice. This body of rules is what 
is known as English Case Law, and its authority rests, not upon custom, but upon 
what may be called the concensus of public opinion as expounded and applied by 
the courts in the administration of justice. It is not directly connected with cus- 
tom, and is generally affected by custom only in so far as existing customs have 
entered into the formation of public opinion. 

The conclusion thus indicated by the philological evidences is important not 
only to the theory of English law, but to its practical application. If it shall come 
to be accepted in lieu of the theory hitherto prevailing, it will help to solve some 
perplexing problems in English legal history, and materially aid in the advance- 
ment of legal science. 

Groups of words exhibiting and contrasting the Roman and native ele- 
ments : — 

I. Organic and International Law. 

Advocate, Alien, Allegiance, Ambassador, Amnesty, Attorney, Appropriation, 
Arbitration, Chancellor, Circuit, Citizen, Code, Constitution, Comity, Committee, 
Compact, Congress, Constable, Coroner, County, Court, Democracy, Denizen, 
Deputy, District, Domain, Edict, Enfranchise, Exchequer, Excise, Exequatur, 
Expatriation, Extradition, Forum, Franchise, Function, Funding, Government, 
Heptarchy, Herald, Inauguration, Interdict, International, Intervention, Legation, 
Legislate, Loyal, Magistrate, Majority, Mandatory, Mandate, Manifesto, Mayor, 
Mediation, Minister, Mob, Monarchy, Municipal, Mutiny, Nation, Nobility, Nisi 
Prius, Nominate, Notary, Office, Officer, Oligarchy, Opinion, Ordain, Panel, Par- 
don, Parish, Parliament, Peace, Pension, People, Political, Posse, Precinct, Presi- 
dent, Prize, Proclamation, Province, Public, Quarantine, Quorum, Rebellion, 
Record, Renunciation, Repeal, Republic, Repudiate, Resident, Resignation, 
Respite, Revenue, Revolt, Rogatory, Royal, Sedition, Senate, Sine die, Society, 
Solicitor, Sovereign, Sovereignty, State, Status, Statute, Subsidy, Suffrage, Sumptu- 
ary, Superior, Supremacy, Supreme, Surrogate, Tariff, Tax, Term, Territory, Traitor, 
Treaty, Tribunal, Ultimatum, Unconstitutional, University, Usurpation, Vacancy, 
Vassal, Veto, Vicinage, Viscount, Visne, Vote. Borough, Domboc, Earl, Folk- 
gemote, Gemote, Gere/a, Hundred, King, Lord, Mark, Queen, Reeve, Shire-gemote, 
Sheriff, Thane, Town, Town-ship, Witenagemote, Wood-mote. 

2. The Law of Procedure. 

Pleading. — Abatement, Action, Amendment, Allegation, Assumpsit, Aver- 
ment, Certainty, Covenant, Declaration, Debt, Demurrer, Departure, Dilatory, 
Disclaimer, Ejectment, Inducement, Intendment, Issue, Joinder, Multifarious, 
Non-joinder, Pleading, Rejoinder, Repleader, Replication, Similiter, Surplusage, 
Surrebutter, Surrejoinder, Trespass, Traverse, Variance, Verification, Versus,' Vi 
et armis. Practice. — Appeal, Appearance, Application, Attachment, Case, Cause, 
Certiorari, Challenge, Citation, Client, Compurgator, Continuance, Decree, Defense, 
Defendant, Detinet, Detinue, Discontinuance, Docket, Elegit, Elisor, Engross, 
Enjoin, Enroll, Execution, Garnishee, Habeas corpus, Impanel, Imparlance, In- 
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junction, Inquest, Inrollment, Interlocutory, Interpleader, Intervention, Judgment, 
Levari, Levy, Lis pendens, Motion, Ne exeat, Non-suit, Order, Oyer, Practice, 
Precept, Pro confesso, Proceeding, Procedure, Process, Profert, Prohibition, Pro- 
visional, Quash, Recoupment, Regular, Remedy, Replevin, Respondent, Retainer, 
Return, Reversal, Review, Revival, Revivor, Scire facias, Sequester, Severance, 
Subpoena, Suggestion, Suit, Summary, Summon, Supersedeas, Supplemental, Sur- 
charge, Surprise, Temporary, Transcript, Transitory, Trial, Triors, Trover, Vendi- 
tioni Exponas, Venire, Venue, Verdict, Voir-dire. Answer, Forswear, Oath, 
Set-off, Speaking, Wager of Battel, Wager of Law. 

3. Criminal Law. 

Accessory, Adultery, Amercement, Arrest, Arson, Assault, Attainder, Battery, 
Burglary, Bigamy, Bribery, Capital, Carnal, Champerty, Conviction, Crime, 
Defense, Embezzlement, Embracery, Flagrante delicto, Forgery, Fugitive, 
Homicide, Hue and cry, Suicide, Treason, Impeachment, Imprisonment, Indict- 
ment, Infanticide, Information, Innocent, Larceny, Maintenance, Penal, Penalty, 
Penitentiary, Perjury, Pillory, Piracy, Premeditation, Prosecution, Provocation, 
Punishment, Recrimination, Rescue, Reprieve, Reward, Robbery, Sentence, Solic- 
itation, Vagrant. Blackmail, Breaking, Guilt, Manslaughter, Mayhem, Murder, 
Outlaw, Steal, Theft, Thief. 

4. The Law of Real Property. 

Accession, Adverse, Alienation, Amotion, Appendant, Apportionment, Benefi- 
ciary, Close, Common, Courtesy, Conveyance, Coparcenary, Copyhold, Curtilage, 
Dedication, Defeasance, Deforcement, Demesne, Demise, Descent, Detainer, 
Detention, Devastation, Devastavit, Devise, Devisee, Disinherit, Disseizin, Dis- 
tribution, Disturbance, Dower, Emblements, Eminent domain, Encroach, Entail, 
Entry, Enure, Escheat, Escuage, Estate, Eviction, Extinguishment, Feoffment, 
Feud, Fine, Fixture, Formedon, Habendum, Heir, Hereditaments, Heritage, 
Homage, Immovable, Inalienable, Inchoate, Incorporeal, Incumbrance, In esse, 
In fieri, Intrusion, Irrigation, Lease, Livery, Merger, Messuage, Metes, Mortgage, 
Mortmain, Occupancy, Perpetuity, Possession, Pre-emption, Quit, Real, Recovery, 
Re-entry, Release, Remainder, Rent, Resulting, Reversion, Riparian, Scutage, 
Seizin, Servitude, Severalty, Succession, Tenancy, Tenant, Tenement, Tenure, 
Terre-tenant, Title, Turbary, Vacant, Vadium-vivum. Backwater, Betterments, 
Bote, Building, Burgage, Deed, Dwelling, Fardel, Farm, Fee, Folkland, Free- 
hold, Gavelkind, Gift, Glebe, Ground, Grant, Haybote, Hidage, Hedge-bole, 
Hothbote, Homestead, House, Hudegeld, Land, Landlord, Socage, Squatter, 
Things, Thainsland, Waste, Warren. 

5. The Law of Contract. 
Acceptance, Accord, Account, Agreement, Bailment, Bargain, Barter, Bill, 
Bilateral, Bona fide, Bonus, Broker, Charter, Cheat, Cognation, Collateral, Com- 
modatum, Commutation, Compact, Concurrent, Condition, Confirmation, Consent, 
Consideration, Consolidation, Construction, Contract, Contribution, Covenant, 
Cy pres, Damages, Debenture, Debt, Deceit, Defalcation, Default, Delivery, De- 
mand, Deposit, Discharge, Due, Express, Execute, Factor, Foreclosure, Guarantee, 
Hypothecation, Implied, Inception, Indebtedness, Indemnity, Inducement, Inter- 
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est, Interpretation, "Laches, Liquidate, Locatio, Marriage, Maturity, Misrepresen- 
tation, Mutual, Negligence, Negotiable, Note, Novation, Obligation, Obligor, 
Offer, Option, Partner, Party, Payment, Performance, Pignus, Pledge, Polic 
Precedent, Premium, Principal, Privity, Promise, Protest, Provision, Purchase, 
Quid pro quo, Ratification, Reciprocal, Recognizance, Re-insure, Relation, Re- 
scission, Respondentia, Risk, Salary, Satisfaction, Security, Simple, Solvent, 
Special, Stipulation, Suppressio veri, Supra protest, Surety, Tender, Ultra vires, 
Unilateral, Usury, Valuable, Vendue, Waive, Warranty. Bearer, Bond, Borrow, 
Bottomry, Breach, Drawer, Holder, Loan, Maker, Sale, Seller, Settlement, Sight, 
Warehouse. 

11. Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, reported as 
Chairman of the Committee on Spelling Reform. 

He began with an outline of the action of the Association on this subject. 
At the annual meeting in 1875, President J. Hammond Trumbull suggested in 
his address that a list of words exhibiting side by side the present and a reformd 
spelling, such as prominent scolars in England and America would recognize as 
allowabl, would go far towards insuring the success of the reform. A committee 
was appointed to consider the subject, and prepare and print such a list if they 
thought best. The Committee wer Professors W. D. Whitney and J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, of Yale; Professor F. J. Child, of Harvard; Professor F. A. 
March, of Lafayette; and Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. At the next meeting, in 1876, the Committee reported the general prin- 
cipls which should guvern attempts to amend orthografy. In 1877 it made an 
application of these principls to English, and stated the prevailing sounds of the 
letters in English, and so gave an alfabet with constant sounds for each letter 
such as it is hoped may finally be establisht in use. In 1878 a beginning of the 
list was made with eleven words. In 1880 the president of the Philological 
Society (London), Dr. Murray, brought the matter before the scolars of England. 
The Philological Society discust amendments for six meetings, and adopted a 
body of them, January 28, 1881, which wer issued by the Society in a pamflet. 
This was discust in the American Philological Association the same year. In 
1882, at the suggestion of the English Society, communications wer opend be- 
tween the Societies, to effect a complete agreement, so that " a joint scheme 
might be put forth under the authority of the two chief Biological bodies of the 
English-speaking world." In 1883 this complete agreement was effected, and a 
scheme of partial reform was jointly approved, and recommended for immediate 
use. It was in the form of comments on the letters, mentioning with each letter 
when it should be dropt or changed, sumtimes mentioning particular words, 
sumtimes giving general rules with limitations and exceptions. It was accom- 
panied by an alfabetic list of sum three hundred and fifty words. In 1886 the 
list, enlarged to sum thirty-five hundred words, was presented to this Association 
and printed in the Transactions of that year. The corrections ar made in the 
interest of etymological and historical truth, and confined to words which the 
changes do not much disguize from the general reader. Other reports hav been 
litl more than reports of progress from year to year. The list was reprinted 
in 1887 by the Spelling Reform Association, in 1891 in the Century Dictionary, 
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in 1893 by the U. S. Bureau of Education. The Committee has taken no official 
action during the last year. It reports progress. The Modern Language 
Association of America, at their annual meeting last December, adopted a 
resolution uniting with the Philological Societies in " recommending the joint 
rules for amended spelling and the alfabetical list of amended words publisht 
in the Transactions of the American Association and in the Century Dictionary." 
The Anthropological Society of Washington held a symposium on the question, 
" Is simplified spelling feasible as proposed by the English and American Philo- 
logical Societies?" It was continued for three sessions, and participated in by 
Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education; A. K. Spofford, Librarian 
of Congress; J. W. Powell, Director of the U. S. Geological Survey; Alexander 
Melville Bell, William Dwight Whitney, Professors W. B. Owen, C. P. G. Scott, 
and others. The speeches and papers wer publisht, several of them spelt ac- 
cording to the rules and list, in the American Anthropologist for April, 1893. 
The Hon. William Mutchler, representativ from Pennsylvania, moved as an 
amendment to the House Bill on Printing, that the public printer be instructed, 
whenever variant spellings ar found in the current dictionaries, to use the simplest. 
The amendment was adopted. The Bill has not yet passed. Under the influence 
of the Association Phonetique des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes, and of 
Volapiik, the hed-quarters of both of which ar at Paris, there is now much 
discussion of French reform. M. Paul Passy, Professor G. Paris, Professor A. 
Darmesteter, M. Breal, and many other prominent teachers and linguists ar 
taking part. Permission has been obtaind to try fonetic teaching in certain 
scools, and the reformers ar very hopeful and activ. 

The report was accepted, and the Committee continued. It now 
consists of Professors March (Chairman), Child, Lounsbury, Price, 
Trumbull, and Whitney. 

Remarks were made by Professors Sproull, Hale, and March, and 
by several gentlemen in the audience. 

12. English words which hav Gaind or Lost an Initial Consonant 
by Attraction, by Charles P. G. Scott, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This paper is printed in the Transactions. 

13. The Hebrew Names in the English Bible, by Professor W. O. 
Sproull, of the University of Cincinnati. 

Professor Sproull reported briefly upon the work done upon this 
paper. 

Adjourned about 5.30 p.m. 

Chicago, July 13, 1893. 

At 10 a.m. the Association assembled with President Hale in the 
chair. The reading of papers was at once begun. 
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14. Critical Notes on Certain Passages in Sophocles' Philoctetes 

and Antigone, by M. L. Earle, Ph.D., Barnard College, New York 

City. 

I. Philoctetes. 

Vv. 43 sq. dXX' ij Vl <f>opp>is vdorov {£cX4)Xu0ev 
») <piWov et Tt viiSvvov K&Toidi irou. 
The traditional text of v. 43 is quite out of the question, nor does any one 
of the emendations hitherto proposed (so far as they are known to me) seem 
to restore the manus Sophoclea. This was, I conjecture, dXX' r) iwl (popf!-//- 
N6CTIN ^feXijXv0|jJC (popPI" *<""> ^{cXijXuSiis). The ease with which 
this could corrupt into the traditional form needs no comment. 

Vv. 54sqq. NG. rl Srjr' Avwyas ; OA. tV #iXo/cti)tou art 8tt 

yj/vxh" Bras Xifyowriv tKicSfyeis \iyav. 

bWav a ipwrai rls re leal ir60ev irdpei, 

\4yav 'AxtXX^ws irois • t6S' oixl K\eTTiov • 
The syntax of these verses as they stand is very dubious. But I do not think 
it is to be helped adequately by changing X£ya>v to an inf. (e.g., <na>weiv). A 
simple solution of the difficulty may, I think, be found, if we stick closely to the 
connection of the speech of Odysseus with that of Neoptolemus, observing also 
the opening of the speech of Odysseus. Neoptolemus says rl Srjr ivwyas; 
" What then do you direct? " The natural answer to such a question is an oblique 
form of expression = imv. of oratio recta. This is, of course, in the case in ques- 
tion, the infin. Note now that the preceding speech of Odysseus, which Neop- 
tolemus does not regard as imperative, has the Set construction; and, further, that 
in v. 57 \4yeiv would fall in much more naturally as second member of a com- 
pound infin. (= imv. in oratio recta) structure. In fine, I would read (adopting 
Gedike's SiXouriv for Xd-yoitriv in v. 55, a conjecture that might occur to any one 
as it had to me independently, and Nauck's suggestion 8rav 8' in v. 56) as 
follows : 

rl Syr' ivwyas ; — tV *iXokti}tou (TKOtrctv 

ypvx^v farws SdXoicriv iKic\6pei$ \6yoiv • 

frrav 8* ipurrai rls re Kal wd&ev ir&pei, 

\4yeiy "Ax'XX^ws irah • t&6" oixl Kpvnrfov • 

(Kpvirriov Nauck for itXeirT&»>). At. 556 sq., cited by Professor Jebb in support 
of the construction Set Stws c. fut. ind., admits of easy correction by substituting 
<tkoikIv Situs for <r Sirws iraTpis at the close of v. 556. 

V. 567. <es tout' brUrrta dpd)/Mv , oi p.4\\orr in. 

Though this verse is undoubtedly corrupt, it does not appear that either Nauck 
or Blaydes has been successful in his conjecturing, — the former reading <ri for 
us; the latter, as Spdpev' tadi touto, or tout' i^eirlarw Spdpuev'. The last, how- 
ever, comes nearest to what Sophocles seems to have written, viz., tv tout' iwl- 
<ttw Sp&pf.v' : cf. Electr. 616 eti vvv brlcrta ruvde p.' alexin)" «X c(y * The 

r YG 

corruption may easily have arisen from contamination of -< -^T||lf , (5^8) — sucn 

contamination being a fruitful source of error in the Sophoclean text; or perhaps 
it may be due to v. 563 us 4k plat uri. 
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Vv. 900 sqq. 4*1. oi 81} ae 5wx«fy>«a rod kktiJ/mitos 

tirewev uare ii.ii p! &yuv va\irnv ir\. ; 
NG. Hirdvra dvvxe'peia, ri)r airov iptiaiv 

8tclv \nrdv tis Spat t& p.ij Trpoffeixora. 
S*l. «XV ov8tv «£» toC (pvreiffatrros <rv ye 

Spats oiSe <pwvets, 4<rf)\6v &vdp twwipe'Kuv. 

A similar case of contamination to that just suggested is to be detected, I think, 
in v. 901, where instead of vovtijv Iti we should read ve«s Jiri. The source of 
corruption here was AYTOY in v. 902, probably aided by NOCHMATOC 
in v. 900. Again in v. 904 there has been a somewhat similar degeneration. 
OYAGN owes its origin in part to OYAG in v. 905. But, whatever were the 
details of the process, the original form of the verse I venture to think was this : 

dXX' 0Y56N0NTI (jov tpxirevaavrot ai ye 
(= ou l-ivor ri). 
%ivov c. gen. = alienum a c. abl. can be supported by O. T. 219 sq. : a 'y&> {^vos 
piv tov \iyov toSS' i£epQ, | !;4vos Si rod wpax^tvros. It also falls in most aptly as 
a retort to tA pij trpoaetKOTa in v. 9°3* 

V. 917. otpoi, rl tlirasj Valckenaer's rl p.' eliras; is, of course, out of the 
question here. rl y' dxas of B is, as Jebb says, " weak." But why may not the 
phrase rl eliras,- (common to-day, as always) have taken the place of a less com- 
mon equivalent? I would suggest rl iJKovas! as in Electr. 1349. 

V. 991. w p.i<ros, ota K&i-avevplffKcts X£yuv. 
Xlyciv certainly strikes one oddly. Jebb suggests that it should be \4yur. 
That seems hardly likely, however, with KPATUJN at the close of v. 989 and 
AGTUJ at that of 990. Perhaps we should rather write GTTH. There are 
several ways in which AG TG I N might have come into the text. 

II. Antigone. 

Vv. 82 sqq. I C. ol|ioi Ta\atvi)s, lis iirepSf&oiKA. aov. 

A N . M 'luS wpordpftei * riv <riv il-6p0ov irbrpov. 
IC. 4XX' oiv wpofirivicrtits ye tovto pySevl 

TOVpyov, Kpvipi) Se KevOe, <rbv b" avrias iy<!>. 
A N . ot|«M., KaravSa • vdXKov ix^lwr i<rt)i 

<nyw<r\ iav p/l) train. KTjpwJjjis r&Be. 

In v. 86 of/xoi has long seemed to me wrong. Jebb slides over it in his com- 
mentary. In his translation he gives " Oh, denounce it ! " which may be natural 
English, but does not adequately represent the Greek. The Schneidewin-Nauck 
commentary gives nothing; nor is Blaydes's note (" An exclamation here of indig- 
nation. Cf. 320 ") of much more service. Professor Humphreys offers us at 
least something more when he annotates otpoi thus: "Of disapproval or dis- 
satisfaction. So even ofyuoi Ka/coSatpav, of rage, Ar. Av. 105 1. In id. 1260 otpoi 
r&Xas may be ironical." But even this is unsatisfactory; the presence of KanoSal- 
pjuv and ri\as after otpm in the Aristophanic citations robs them of all apposite- 
ness, and we are left no better off than before. Let us confess it frankly, this is 
a case for emendation, not explanation. Why should we not restore the vigorous 
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and apt (i^j |toi (perhaps better written here idi 'pal or pA) ^itof) ? The source of 
the corruption is not far to seek, being contained in . ' , ' V ' ,, above. A scribe 

MHMOY 

was quite capable of jumbling the two neighboring passages in such a way as to 
produce the present state of affairs in the text. In further support of this emenda- 
tion may be compared w. 544-7 : 

IC. P-ti rot, KaaiyirffTi), p.' aripAariis rb pi/ oi 

davciv T€ ffiiv o~ol rbv dav6vra 0* dyvlaai. 
AN. pj M ' SivTiis'ai xoivi, p-qb" o p.% 'dty& 

ttoioP aeavTTJs • apKiaw 6vi)urK0va' iyii. 

Here, though there is no ellipsis, there is yet a striking similarity in the tone of 
harsh refusal and repulsion. 

Vv. 404 sq. ratiriiv y' IStSv Odirrovaav or <ri> r&v vcxpov 
aireiiras. 

Every one feels the harshness of the position of tAv vcxpiv. The words may be 
sound, but they look like a gloss. Perhaps they may have taken the place of 
toSto Spav. 

Vv. 417 sq. Kal t6t' il-atyrris x^ovbs 

rvtpdi aelpas aK^irrbv, ovpdviov a\os. 

oipdviov &x os nas given trouble for more reasons than one. I would suggest 
&X'°* oipavov as possibly the original form of the words. If i.%8o% became ft* 05 , 
transposition and a change from gen. to adj. might follow. 

Vv. 478 sq. oi> yip IkitAci 

ippoveiv pjy' 8<ttis Sov\6s ion tUv rtXas. 

So dubious a word as iKirtXct is in more than suspicious company when it 
stands over »A»s. There has doubtless been contamination between the ends 
of w. 478 and 479. Blaydes writes: "Qu. oi yap oiv Tpiret (or iriXet)." The 
former is nearer what I believe Sophocles wrote ; viz., ciirpcircs. (Cf. Class. 
Rev. VII., p. 344.) 

Vv. IOOI sq. iyviiT' inova ipBbyyov bpvWuv, Kaxm 
icXifoKTos oto-Tpai Kal fkfiapftapaiuvai. 

We read smoothly enough through otarpm Kal; but after the Kal we get a 
mental jolt. We are all ready for another attribute to the 6pvi$as implied in 
<p6byyov bpvWuv, when we have an attribute to oltrrpai suddenly thrust upon us. 
Here again I feel sure there has been contamination, an original fbpapPapupivovs 
= &<ra<pcU having been assimilated to KaKwt above it. The loci classici for the 
'barbarism' of birds (Hdt. 2, 57; Ar. Av. 199; Aesch. Ag. 1050 sq.) are also 
in favour of the reading proposed. (In the very similar passage, Eur. Ale. 
777, we should follow Nauck's suggestion [Eur. Studd. II., p. 85], and read 
<rvv<i><^pv<i>|Uvos [|uk-] for o-uvw<J>puG)[u'vuH. ) 

This paper, which in the absence of its author was read by 
Professor D'Ooge, was commented on by Professors Shorey, Gilder- 
sleeve, Smyth, D'Ooge, and Humphreys. 
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15. Some Suggestions Derived from a Comparison of the Histories 
of Thucydides and Procopius, by Dr. W. H. Parks, City of Creede, 
Colorado. 

This is merely a general discussion of the subject, preparatory to a more 
detailed treatment of the grammatical side at a future meeting. 

There is always something fascinating to the human mind in comparing the 
literary work of two men, one of whom has, either consciously or unconsciously, 
been influenced by the other. And if this statement be true in general, how much 
more so in the case which we have before us. Both writers participated, to 
some extent, in the events of which they wrote; but how different the circum- 
stances under which they lived ! 

Let us pause for a moment to contemplate the contrast of light and shadow 
afforded by this picture. Thus we find Thucydides living in the very atmosphere 
of freedom, in the springtime of the world's life and thought. We behold Proco- 
pius, on the other hand, living at a time when no one dared to call his life or 
even his thoughts his own, and when spies lurked in the innermost recesses of a 
man's household. With these changes in the political world had also come 
changes in the language, the religion, and the national life of both the Greeks 
and the Romans. 

But in investigating this matter of imitation, a considerable degree of caution 
should be observed, it being almost an axiom in logic that, of two or more phe- 
nomena, each may be derived from a common source, as well as one from another. 
To give one from the infinite number of examples of this principle, the story of 
" Puss in Boots " is found in so many languages, and among such widely separated 
peoples, that to extract its origin and the details of its subsequent progress from 
the evidence which we have at hand is well-nigh impossible. 

Further, we must constantly keep in mind the fact that Procopius' history is 
sensibly affected by his imitation of Herodotus. 

Before proceeding to a further discussion of the subject, it may be well to 
refresh the memory of our readers by the barest outline of the life and works of 
Procopius. 

Procopius of Caesarea was born in Palestine, about 500 a.d. In early life he 
went to Byzantium, where he was made secretary of the great general Belisarius. 
This event coincided in time with the accession of the famous Justinian, whose 
death in 565 a.d. must have been nearly coincident with that of Procopius. His 
works consist of somewhat full descriptions of the three great wars of Justinian 
(the Persian, Vandalic, and Gothic), besides a work on the Edifices of Justinian 
(Ilepl KTiffiudTwi') and the so-called 'kvinSora or Secret History, which adminis- 
ters a scathing rebuke to the avarice of the emperor and the early vices of his 
empress, Theodora. The last-mentioned work is generally explained on the 
supposition that Procopius became offended at various slights received from his 
imperial patron. 

We shall consider the resemblances and differences between our two authors 
from five standpoints. 

I. Historical. — The beginning of Procopius' Persian War is very similar to 
the beginning of Thucydides' History; but Procopius is more diffuse, and the gen- 
eral plan of his work bears traces of conscious imitation of Thucydides, notably 
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in the chronological arrangement of his campaigns. But he is of course decidedly 
inferior as an historian to his predecessor. In general, he imitated him in form 
rather than in substance, especially in copying more or less faithfully his stock- 
phrases. In matters of accuracy and impartiality, he resembles Herodotus more 
than he does Thucydides. He takes sides, for instance, in the factions of the 
circus and in religious dissensions, particularly in the Historia Arcana. 

In the matter of gossip, Procopius is far inferior to Thucydides. We may, 
indeed, say that the times in which the former lived were much more favorable 
to the Homeric iptf/ii). But let us consider what a scandal Thucydides might 
have made of the intercourse of Socrates and Pericles with Aspasia, or how he 
could have revelled in the midnight escapades of Acibiades ! 

II. Literary. — We find perhaps less difference between our authors under 
this head than under the former. As Gibbon has said : " Procopius at times 
rivals the strength and even the elegance of the Attic historian." But it is only 
at times. For, while Thucydides generally subordinates manner to matter, we 
find many noble sentiments in his pages (cf. II. 43, dvSpwv . . . ivStararat). And 
his noticeable harshness of diction would undoubtedly have disappeared had he 
written at a more finished period of the language, to such an extent are the 
strongest characters influenced by their surroundings. Now Procopius had all 
of Thucydides' roughness, unredeemed by many of his better qualities. Thus, 
instead of the periodic arrangement, he often jumbles the members of a periodic 
sentence in well-nigh inextricable confusion (cf. Th. I. 143, Kal M r<p kivSw<# . . . 
trvvayuvlteadai with Pr. Bell. Vand., p. 103, 21 (Hoeschel's edition), oix SiTta 
iroieis . . . \a/}eiv, k.t.\.). 

Thucydides' transitions, too, are often elegant, resembling those of Pindar (see 
I. 23), while Procopius wearies one with his continual uawep pat XeW{er<u 0* 
woXXy vffrepov, K.T.X. 

Procopius often imitates Thucydides quite closely in forms of expression, nota- 
bly at the beginning and end of paragraphs (note &p.a 61 fjpi ipxop.ivip') passim. 

In conclusion, while Procopius can by no means equal the vivid pictures of 
Thucydides (cf. the plague, Th. II. 47-54), yet some of his narrations are decidedly 
striking, such as his account of the self-abasement of Belisarius (H. A. ch. IV.). 

III. Grammatical. — As we hope, at some future time, to discuss this part 
of our subject more thoroughly, we shall omit it from this abstract for want of 
space, merely pausing to remark that, in this regard, Procopius imitates Thucydi- 
des more in phrases than in constructions. 

IV. Miscellaneous. — 1. The Plague. While Procopius is generally consid- 
ered to have been a lawyer by profession, such eminent authorities as some of the 
French medical dictionaries include him among the physicians, basing their claim 
on the fact that he describes, in B. P. II. 22, 23, the plague which devastated 
Byzantium in 543 a.d. with much minuteness and scientific method. But, in real- 
ity, his description bears a striking resemblance to Thucydides' account of a 
similar calamity which befell Athens in the spring of 430 B.C. This resemblance 
consists not only in style and forms of expression, but also in the more important 
matters of the origin and character of the disease. 

2. Speeches. These form a prominent part of the works of both historians. 
Procopius undoubtedly copied this feature from Thucydides, as the latter got it 
from Herodotus. Now the Byzantine imitates many of the characteristic features 
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of the speeches of the Athenian, such as the opposition of pairs of speeches, the 
use of pithy proverbs, and of similar forms of expression. But there seems to be 
more variety in the speeches of Thucydides, in spite of their general sameness of 
character (cf. the funeral oration of Pericles, II. 35-46, with the speech of the 
Spartan ephor, I. 86). 

V. Conclusion. — We may say in summing up that, the more one studies 
Thucydides, the more one finds to admire, the more depth one discerns in his 
pages, while the greater part of Procopius' excellence is apparent on the surface. 
But when we consider the circumstances under which the latter wrote, the artifi- 
cial character of the language, the blighting influence both of an effete civilization 
and a despotic system of government, we are constrained to wonder that he did 
as well as he did. 

The Committee to audit the Treasurer's Report announced that 
they had compared it with the vouchers and found it to be correct. 
The Committee on Officers for 1893-94 reported as follows : — 

President, Professor James M . Garnett, of the University of Virginia. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin, of Yale University. 
Secretary, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 
Treasurer, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 
Additional members of the Executive Committee. 

Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 

Professor Abby Leach, of Vassar College. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University. 

The report was adopted. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting in 1894 reported, through 
Professor Goodell, that the invitation of Williams College be accepted. 
The report was adopted. The next annual session of the Association 
will therefore be held at Williamstown, Mass., beginning July 10, 1894. 

Considerable discussion then ensued as to the feasibility of holding 
a session every other year in conjunction with the American Oriental 
Society, the Modern Language Association, the Dialect Society, 
and other kindred organizations. 1 Upon the motion of Professor 
D'Ooge, it was resolved that the Executive Committee be requested 
to ascertain whether it is feasible to hold such a joint meeting. 

16. Vedic Studies, by Professor M. Bloomfield, of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

This paper will appear in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, XVI. 1-42. 

1 See Proceedings for 189a, p. xi. 
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17. ' Extended ' and ' Remote ' Deliberatives in Greek, by Professor 
W. G. Hale, of the University of Chicago. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professors Sonnenschein, Gildersleeve, Shorey, D'Ooge, and 
by Drs. Parks and Miller ; and in reply by Professor Hale. 

Professor Sonnenschein contributed a new instance of the subjunctive (Arist. 
Knights 1320: rlv i%u>v (p^p-riy dyaSiiv iJKeis, i<j>' 8t<j> Kvurwfuev &yvi&s;J and 
called attention to the ultimate identity of the final and the deliberative subjunc- 
tive, both being forms of " will-speech " and developments of the subj. of " com- 
mand." The question is therefore not one of choosing between two different 
kinds of subj., but of deciding by what road the unusual subj. of the relative 
clause made its way into Greek. The subj. of Aesch. Prom. 471 oik %x w vtxputp-' 
Urtp I rrjs vvv irapoiio-rjs jrij/itoi'ijs iiraWayw is ultimately the same subj. as that of 
the Latin non habeo artificium quo liberer, though it was probably developed in 
a different manner. He agreed with Sidgwick and Professor Hale that the imme- 
diate source of the Greek subj. of the relat. clause was to be found in the delib- 
erative question (the command-question), whereas the origin of the Latin qui 
with subj. may be seen in such an instance as Plaut. Rudens 1329 quo nihil invi- 
tus addas, talentum magnum, ' a great talent, to which you are not to (need not) 
add anything against your will,' — an instance which is not final in the ordinary 
sense : cf. the Plautine eas ' go,' ne eas ' go not,' and olaff o&v Spacrov. — In 
regard to the immediate origin of the optat. in Soph. Phil. 281 (Sorts dpxAreie) 
and other instances dependent on a past tense, there is the difficulty that the 
Greek did not use the optat. in independent questions as to what 'was to be 
done ' : woi rts <pvyoi ; means not quo fugeres ? but quo fugias ? Thus ?ot' odv 
6Vu>s 'AXkijotis 4s yijpas juiXoi; (Eur. Ale. 52) is easier to account for as of delib- 
erative origin than Soph. Phil. 281. Still it is quite possible that when the use of 
the subj. with the relat. had become established, the use of the optat. in depend- 
ence on a past tense arose by way of an adjustment {cf. \4y<a tva pABys, Aeyoy 
Iva pABois). 

At i o'clock the Association adjourned. 



Afternoon Session. 

The reading of papers was taken up at 4 p.m., with President Hale 
in the chair. 

18. Fastigium in Pliny, H. N. 35, 152, by Professor Harold N. 
Fowler, of Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve- 
land, O. 

Pliny's words are " Butadis inventum est rubricam addere aut ex rubra creta 
fingere, primusque personas tegularum extremis imbricibus imposuit, quae inter 
initia prostypa vocavit, postea idem ectypa fecit, hinc et fastigia templorum 
orta." 
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By comparison of passages in which the word fastigium is applied to any part 
of a building, the result is reached that when used accurately (i.e. not in the gen- 
eral sense of roof or slope or top) , it means the sloping cornice. Nearly all these 
passages are in Vitruvius. Incidentally it appears that corona is used by Vitru- 
vius to designate a cornice exclusive of the sima, and is therefore frequently used 
of the horizontal cornice. 

When fastigium is used of sculptural adornment it applies to acroteria, not to 
pediment groups. This is most clearly shown by comparison of Sueton. Div. 
Jul. 81, Calpurnia uxor imaginata est conlabi fastigium domus, with Plutarch, v. 
Caes. 63, 738, f/v yip ti ttj Kalaapos olnlq. irpooKelpjevov . . . anpaiTtfpiop . . ., tovto 
6vap i) KaXrovpula 0ea<rap.£vr) KaTappriyviixevov £8o£e worviaaffai xal SaKpveiv. It 
is therefore evident that the passage of Pliny cannot be used as an argument for 
the origin of pediment sculptures from terra cottas. (This paper has been 
published in full in the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. VIII. (1893), 
p. 381 ff.) 

19. On Some Greek Inscribed Wax Tablets in the University 
Library at Leyden, by Professor Harold N. Fowler, of Western 
Reserve University (College for Women), Cleveland, O. 

The University Library at Leyden has recently received from Mr. A. D. Van 
Assendelft de Coningh, Burgomaster of Leidendorp, seven Greek wax tablets, 
bought in Palmyra in 1881 by the late Lieutenant H. Van Assendelft de Coningh. 
These tablets seem to have formed a little book. On the outside of the first tablet 
is the line (Hesiod op. 347) ifip-opi rot t«i/mj(s) fls t' cn/xope yelrovos aUrOXov. 
On the other tablets are fables of Babrios. The photographs shown at the meet- 
ing represented the first and the fourth tablets. On the fourth is Babrios fab. 117 
(Schneidewin, Lewis, Gitlbauer) and the beginning of fab. 91. The writer evi- 
dently intended to give the exact wording of Babrios, but numerous variations 
occur, some of which show a marked disregard of metre. This may be because 
the writer was unable to appreciate quantitative metre. The chirography and 
orthography are those of an early period, — possibly not later than the second 
century after Christ, — and the tablets therefore help to fix to some extent the 
date of Babrios. An exhaustive discussion of these tablets — by far the most 
important Greek wax tablets extant — is at present impossible, pending their 
publication by Dr. D. C. Hesseling of Leyden. (This publication has now 
appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. XIII. (1892-93), p. 293 ff.) 

Remarks were made by Professors Sonnenschein, Smyth, and 
Fowler. 

20. n«p«r«T£ia and Allied Terms in Aristotle's Poetics, by Professor 
Horatio M. Reynolds, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Commentators and critics, ancient and modern, have often used the term 
Trepnrireia in a general and incorrect sense. Especially in recent times it has 
been employed frequently as synonymous with 'catastrophe' or denoument 
whereas Aristotle, from whom, whether he coined it or not, dramatic criticism 
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obtained the word, seems to have employed it consistently in a technical and 
carefully defined sense. In the Encyclopaedic Dictionary under ' peripetia ' we 
read, 'Old drama. The sudden reversal or disclosure of circumstances on 
which the plot in tragedy hinges : the denoument of a play.' In Worcester, 
'A sudden change of fortune.' In the Century Dictionary, 'That part of a 
drama in which the plot is unraveled and the whole concludes: the denou- 
ment.' These definitions are doubtless fully borne out by modern usage, 
and to that extent justified in dictionaries; that they are not Aristotle's is also 
clear. According to them, peripetia seems applicable to any play. This may 
find its explanation in the fact that modern drama is generally ' complex.' Greek 
tragedy, Aristotle teaches, is not so ; and ' peripetia ' is not a universal phenomenon 
even in complex tragedy. In the first definition, the phrase ' disclosure of cir- 
cumstances ' would better represent dvayviipiais. In Worcester, there is not even a 
limitation of the term to the drama. In the Century Dictionary, we seem to have 
a translated echo of Aristotle's definition of XiVis — \iaiv Si riiv dwb rrjs dpxys 
Trjs pxTapdoews pixpi ri\ovs. So, too, of the general definition, denoument. 
Translators also fail to give the strict meaning, rendering dvayviipitris £k irepwre- 
relas 'sudden recognition,' regardless of the paraphrase in the same chapter, 
dvayviipiais it il- airwv t&v icpaypjdTutv Trjs &cirXi)|e<i>s yiyvopJvr)s Si' eUdruv. 
Teachers and editors of tragedy also use the term in a loose way. The foremost of 
the English scholars of to-day in his edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus paraphrases 
the word with 'reversal of fortune,' which is inadequate, and yet he is dealing 
with the Aristotelian criticism of the play. And a well-known American scholar, 
in his edition of the Antigone, on 1. 988, speaks of ' the beginning of the Ttepntireia 
of the play,' where, if he preferred a Greek word, \iais or luraftaira would have 
been more exact. To use a word generally understood to be Aristotelian in 
an un-Aristotelian sense is productive of confusion. What, then, is the Aris- 
totelian meaning? The locus classicus is found in the Poetics 1452 a: 

el<rl Si t&v pil>0uv ol piv aVXot ol Si rreT\eypJvoi • Kal yhp a! jrpd|«s, cJ» fufii/j- 
o-eis ol ixvffot elaiv, inrdpxovo-iv eiOis o8<rai Toiavrai. \4yu Si airX^v piv wpai-iv, 
rjs ytvopiivys uxncep wpiffTai cvvexovs Kal puds dvev Trepiwerelas r) dvayviapurpioO t) 
peTdfiaais ylverai, ireTrXeypiivri Si iffTiv, i( ^s fierd dvayvwpiapov r) rrepiircTelas r) 
dfupoiv r) lurdpaals iariv. raOra Si Set ylveaOai il- airr}s tt)s avaTdoews tow 
pub$ov, ware in twv irpoyeyevt)p.ivwv <rvp,(Satveiv i) i( dvdyKrts r) Kard tA clubs ylyve- 
aOai raCra • Sia<j>ipei ydp iroXA rd ylyve<r0ai rdSe Sid rdSe r) fuerd rdSe. 

tan Si Trepnrireia pkv 1) els tA ivavrlov tS>v TTpa.TTop.ivuv p*Taj3oXij, Kaddrrep 
etpijTat, Kal tovto Si wa-wep \iyopjev Kara. tA elicbs i) dvayKaiov ' lao-irep iv Tip 
OlSlvoSi i\6mv us eiippavwv Tbv OISItovv ko.1 dwaWdi-uv tov irpbs tt\v putripa 
tpbfiov, SrjXelxras, os r)v, Toivavrlov iwolriirev- Kal iv Tip Avy kci 6 p.iv dybpxvos &>s 
diro0avo6p.evoi, A Si Aavabs aKoXovOwv is dwoKTevwv, Tbv piv avvipli) ix twv 
TreirpaypJvwv droOaveiv, Tbv Si o-udrjvai. 

In the discussion preceding this passage, after giving his celebrated definition 
of tragedy and deducing therefrom the six qualitative elements of tragedy, — the 
myth, the ethical element, the diction, the sentiment or thought, the scenic deco- 
ration, and the lyric element, — Aristotle proceeds to discuss the myth as first in 
importance, and disposes of certain general questions of dramatic form, — the 
proper extension of the myth, dramatic unity, and poetic truth in contrast with 
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historic truth. He then turns to his main theme — how the action is to be shaped 
in order to be tragic. Things that awaken pity and terror 1 — to, i\eeivi xal to. 
<l>oflep& — are in his view the peculiar field of tragedy. Without here defining 
these, he elucidates at some length their nature : they will exert the better their 
peculiar influence if they happen contrary to expectation (irand rijv S6{ai>), and 
still more if they happen contrary to expectation, one from another (dV 4XXi)Xa), 
i.e. in causal sequence. And the 0avp.atrT6v, or eVirXfj/CTiKoi/, as he elsewhere 2 
terms it, is shown by more than one reference 3 to be in Aristotle's view a 
substantial element of tragedy. Such myths as have the qualities of surprise 
and causal sequence are those to which the poet should direct his gaze as 
more worthy of the tragic muse. 

In the passage quoted above, the train of thought is somewhat as follows : 
Since a tragic action without change of situation (/«Tdj8a<ris) is unthinkable, 
what change of situation is appropriate to tragedy? An action, and hence its 
imitation in the myth, is simple when the transition from one situation to another 
is without lreptirireia or ivayvibpitrts; it is complicated, when it is brought about 
by or with wepiwireia or ivayvdpuris, or both. A transition of some kind is abso- 
lutely necessary, for the action cannot conclude as it begins, irepiire'Teta and 
ivayviipurit are only special forms or means of this transition, and either or both 
may be dispensed with. If the transition is effected without these, the myth is 
simple; if with one or both, the myth depicts a movement which fails to reach 
the goal at which it aimed, and this failure is brought about as a necessary or 
probable consequent. Aristotle then defines wepiwireia,, and gives in detail two 
instances of its employment in tragedy. In explanation of Ka.6i.wep etprrrat, it is 
well to cite with Vahlen 1450 a, trvp.fia.lvei els eirv%lav ifc Svarvxlas . . . perafS&X- 
Xeiv (cf. pjerafio\ii in the definition and the example of Lynceus, in whom 
the reversal of fortune centered). By t&v wpaTTopJvwv, Vahlen understands 
not ' circumstances ' or ' situation,' but ' what a character does for a special 
purpose,' — a purpose, however, which is defeated and the direct opposite 
wrought. This distinction is certainly borne out in the two examples cited by 
Aristotle from the Oedipus and the Lynceus. Each of these plays contains 
a thwarted purpose, and the form of statement gives prominence to this 
element ; but the distinction is more apparent than real. A drama implies 
action, and hence actors who must have purposes. A sudden change of 
situation without a thwarted purpose, therefore, is hard to imagine. The 
element of suddenness and surprise, on which Aristotle elsewhere 4 lays so 
much stress, is here implied in the use of the word /«ra/3oXiJ instead of perifiaais, 
and still more in the phrase eh rb ivavrtov. We may now paraphrase Aristotle's 
definition : vepivireia. is the sudden, striking reversal, in necessary or probable 
sequence, of the situation or action to the directly opposite, i.e. from happiness 
to unhappiness, or the contrary. 

In regard, then, to Aristotle's use of the term, the following conclusions are 
warranted: First, that vepivireia. is not synonymous with /ueT<£/3a<r«, the latter 

1 Subsequently defined and classified under jrepiireTeta, avayv<api<ris, and ffaflos. 

2 tt>. 1454a. 3 Cf. Rket. I. 11. 24 quoted below. 

* Cf. Poet. 1452 a and Rhet. I. II. 24 Kai at irepijrereiai KaX to Trapd fLitcpbv <r<f!£«<r0ai iie tuv 
Ktv&vvw (sc. »)5v) • irivra yap BavfiaaTa raura, ' From the love of wonder arises the pleasure 
we derive from tragic TrepnreTeiai and narrow escapes from danger,' etc. 
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being applicable to every tragic action, simple or complex, the former merely to 
some complex actions; secondly, it may denote the special manner in which (/kt4 
ktX.), or the special means by which (is. ktX.), the transition is effected; further, 
it consists of or includes a special act that brings consequences unforeseen by the 
agent, who may or may not be the hero of the drama; and lastly, it is such as to 
excite wonder by its suddenness and completeness. A term liable to con- 
fusion with Ttpiirtrcia is defined by Aristotle (cf. Poet. 1455 b), iari Si ird<n)s 
TpayyStas to pJv J&ris t6 Si \iais . . . \i<nv Si rijv iiri ttjs ipxy* "js /iera^i- 
<rcws p-ixP 1 rihtms. Etymologically, therefore, Xtfo-is is exactly dina&mtnt, which 
is often made the synonym of irepnr<?r«a. But XiVis includes the pxrdfiaais and 
all that follows; it is hence far more general, both in its application to a single 
tragedy and in the fact that it is applicable to every tragedy. 

So much for the Aristotelian usage, which is strict and consistent. 1 In later 
Greek authors, we may note occasional conformity to that usage. Cf. Plutarch de 
Socratis genio, I. 596. 29, and perhaps Diodorus Siculus III. 57. 8. In Sextus 
Empiricus 310, the word occurs with reference to tragedy, though in the sense of 
inrSBeais. But usually in later Greek authors it is employed in the general sense 
of a chance event, favorable, unfavorable, or neutral, as in Polybius. Cf. 
Schweighauser's Lexicon Polybianum and Stephanus' Thesaurus. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professors Shorey and 
Reynolds. 

21. Libration in the Periods of Cicero, by Professor W. B. Owen, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

The paper treated the methods by which Cicero secured the enrichment of 
style, — especially duplication, the balancing of related parts of sentences, and 
the grouping of ideas and synonyms in pairs. De Oratore, Book I., was closely 
examined with a view to this vibratory movement. 

There is a natural tendency in emfatic speech to reinforce meaning by repeti- 
tion, or double strokes, and it is in the nature of expression, further, to seek 
clearness and emfasis by throwing parts of sentences into the attitude of correla- 
tion. The Latin developt an elaborate machinery for these purposes : First, in 
the particles which throw clauses and frases into correlation and admit them 
in pairs; and secondly, in its ample vocabulary, furnishing the materials for 
duplication. 

Cicero's sentences vibrate with pairs, in which the added members give 
differences of meaning if you look into the shades of meaning, but very ofn 
without distinct intention beyond the dual cadence, where the duplication is one 
of movement and sound rather than of thought. This is conspicuously the case 
in sentences which start out with the vibratory swing, and the movement is then 
kept up thru a succession of pairs. Such a style gives an excellent opportunity 
for the study of synonyms ; but that method applied to a particular text is likely 
to inject more thought into the frases than the writer was conscious of. Of course 
Cicero is accurate and discriminating in the choice of words ; but when his 

1 De hist. Animal. 590 b. 13 forms no real exception. 
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sentences fall into vibration we must not press too hard our search for an argu- 
ment in every frase. 

A few variations wer noted and illustrated. 

The libration ofn extends to the structure in detail of hole frases and even 
clauses. 

The second member is very ofn more fully developt, especialy at the close 
of a period. 

On the other hand, where more exact rhythmic balance is desired it is secured 
by attaching common adjuncts partly to one and partly to the other member. 

The effect of a pair is at times greatly hightend by reversing in the second 
member- the terms of the first. 

Pairs ofn occur within pairs. 

In the management of larger groups of particulars when they ar subjects which 
require discussion they ar frequently introduced in pairs. 

When mention is all that is required, the mere list stil bears evident traces 
of libration, the vibratory grouping being determined by similarity or contrast 
of meaning. 

The series of particulars at times presents a climactic gradation, and yet easily 
falls into the vibratory swing. 

In formal libration, the second member is sumtimes broken into another pair ; 
in such cases the enlargement of a singl member frequently balances a lighter pair. 

Even without the forms of libration a difference of connectiv ofn puts the 
items of apparent triplets on a slightly different footing, the result being sum 
variation of the dual cadence. 

Then again, in formal triplets, the third member ofn contains a pair, thus 
giving it the effect of double libration. 

Groups of four ar almost always thrown into the form of two pairs. 

Words ar ofn displaced to bring them more obviously into pairs. These 
remarks wer abundantly illustrated by passages from De Oratore. 

The bearing of this trait upon certain grammatical figures involving duality, as 
Hendiadys, Hysteron-proteron, Zeugma, etc., was then discust ; also certain fixt 
combinations which recur as redy-made pairs. 

Its relations to the criticism of uncertain text wer also noted, and passages 
cited in which considerations of rhythmic symmetry ar important if not decisiv. 

Then followd a comparison of Cicero in this respect with Caesar, Livy, Sallust, 
and Tacitus. 

Professors D'Ooge, Shorey, and Gudeman briefly discussed the 
above paper. 

22. Varro and Chrysippus as Sources of the Dialogus of Tacitus, 1 
by Dr. Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania. 

A comparison between Quintilian's I. bk. and the treatise Ilepl jraCSuv &ywyi)s, 
ascribed to Plutarch, shows that both authors are largely indebted to Chrysippus' 
work Ilepl iralSwv dywyfis. It is next shown that Ps. Plutarch and the chapters on 
the education of children in the Dialogus, reveal some remarkable parallelisms in 

1 Incorporated in the author's edition of the Dislogus (Ginn & Co.). 
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thought and language, coincidences which can only be explained on the sup- 
position that both authors are indebted to Chrysippus as their common source. 
The Dialogus finally contains a remarkable parallelism with Varro's de liberis 
educandis, who in his turn was very likely influenced by the Greek treatise. The 
question whether Tacitus borrowed directly from Chrysippus or got his informa- 
tion through the medium of Varro cannot be decided with confidence. 

Remarks were made by Professors Sproull, Hendrickson, and the 
author. 

23. The Indo-European root sta 'stand' in Italic, by Professor 
Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

The present systems in which the I.-E. root sta ' stand ' most frequently appears 
may be grouped as follows : 

I. Reduplicating-class : A. Unthematic, e.g. l-arti-px, t-vra-mv; B. Thematic, 
e.g. Skt. ti-stha-ti. 

II. Root-class, e.g. Skt. d-stha-t, d-sthi-thas, Gr. t-trrri, i-irri-Bris. 

III. jio-class: A. with strong ablaut-form of the root, I.-E. sta'-to, e.g. Lith. 
stdju, O.B. stajq; B. with weak ablaut-form of root, I.-E. sfy-ip, e.g. Skt. sthl-yd-te 
(for *stha-ya-te, cf. Brugmann, Grundriss II. p. 897), O.B. slojq. Another sub- 
division, based on the ablaut-change of the suffix, is : I. With ablaut io-ie (corre- 
sponding to thematic o-e), e.g. Lith. stdju, 3rd sing, stdja, O.B. stajq, 3rd sing. 
stajetu; 2. With ablaut w-l, again subdivided a) io-i, e.g. O.B. slojq, 3rd sing. 
stojitu (like veljq-velitu), b) io-i, e.g. Lith. stiviu (with root-increment «), 1st 
plur. stivim. Here, as in many other verbs, A. seems to go hand in hand with I., 
and B. with 2. Yet the divisions do not always coincide. 

As regards the semasiological difference between the present classes of sta, we 
may assume, on the authority of Greek and Latin, that the reduplicated forms had 
transitive force ' set.' In Sanskrit, however, tisthami is intransitive, the meaning 
* set ' being brought out by the causative sthapdyami. Within the /o-class, while 
we cannot maintain complete coincidence between the semasiological divisions 
transitive-intransitive and the morphological divisions A-B or 1-2, yet it is 
certainly true that the intransitive meaning is especially prominent in groups 
B. and 2. It is from the forms of B. that the Sanskrit passive has been developed, 
and in Balto-Slavic it is the forms of 2. which outside the present show the 
element e which is seen again in the Greek 'second aorists passive,' e.g. O.B. 
monjq, moneti ' think ' = fialmpcu, i/jiivriv, cf. Brugmann, Grundriss II. p. 1082. 
In O. Bulgarian the simple intransitive meaning ' stand ' is expressed by stojq, 
while stajq is rather an iterative, and used only with prepositions, as vustaji} 
' stand up.' So, too, Lith. stoju is not the word for ' stand,' but is used in the 
reflexive form stiju-s in sense of ' I place myself, take stand,' and also in active 
with propositions like the O.B. stajq. 

After this classification of the formations in which the root sta appears in 
other languages, the paper discusses the Italic forms with reference to their 
position in the scheme. 

The Latin sisto offers no difficulty. It belongs, of course, under I. (redupli- 
cating-class), and in the main subdivision B, though a form like sistimus may 
equally well be placed under A (unthematic). 
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The points with which the paper deals are i) the position of the Latin sto, 
2) that of the various forms of the Italic dialects, such as Umbrian slahu, slahitu, 
staheren; Oscan stahint, staiet, stait, staieffuf, etc. 

In regard to the inflection of Latin sto the paper claims a far more important 
share for the root-class (II.) than is allowed it in the latest treatment (Brugmann, 
Grundriss II. passim). It is doubted whether even in the first person sto we are 
to see an exact equivalent of the Umbrian stahu, and consequently a representative 
of the K>-class, cf. also Bartholomae, Idg. Stud. II. p. 142. 

The Oscan and Umbrian forms are plainly connected with III. (jo-class), but 
beyond this there is a difference of opinion. The writer considers the sup- 
position of an Oscan-Umbrian present-stem *sta-e, as assumed by both Brugmann 
(Grundriss II. p. 1066) and Bronisch (Osk. I und E Vocale, p. 185), but with 
totally different explanation of the same, as unnecessary. Not merely Umbrian 
stahu, but also stahitu, Osc. stahint may be referred to an l.-E. *st?-(o-, *sti-ij-, 
that is, according to our scheme, to III, B, 2, a. We say B, not A, because of 
the syncope in Oscan eestint 'extant'; 2, not I, there being no trace of I in 
Italic ; a, not b, on account of the lack of syncope in Umbr. stahitu and the 
analogy of other examples of the formation in which the length of vowel is 
indicated in the writing, as Umbr. hereitu ' volito.' 

Umbr. staheren 'stabunt' is, as already noted by Bucheler, on a line with 
other Oscan-Umbrian futures. It represents an older *sta-ie-s-enl in form sub- 
junctive of an i-aorist. That we should have *staijs-, not *sta-s, need not surprise 
us. It has already been remarked (Buck, Vocalismus, d. Osk. Sprache, p. 53) 
that wherever a difference between present-stem and verbal-stem exists, it is the 
former which appears in this future formation, cf. Osc. didest ' dabit ' with present 
reduplication, Osc. hafiest, Umbr. habiest ' habebit,' Umbr. heriest ' volet.' The 
form staheren is the proper plural to a singular *stahest formed exactly like heriest. 
Bucheler's conjecture of \_hereset] in line 27 of the Cippus Abellanus is altogether 
probable, in spite of the objection of Bronisch, I.e. p. 100, note. 



General Session. 

Chicago, July 14, 1893. 

This general meeting of the various philological organizations was 
presided over by Professor Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Professor Smyth was elected Secretary. 

24. Dunkles und helles / im Lateinischen, by Professor Hermann 
Osthoff, of the University of Heidelberg. 

This paper, which is printed in the Transactions, was briefly dis- 
cussed by Professor B. I. Wheeler. 

25. The Scientific Emendation of Classical Texts, by Professor 
E. A. Sonnenschein, of Mason College, Birmingham. 

This paper appears in the Transactions. 
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26. The Greek Nouns in -«, -iSos, by Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

This important class of nouns is yet without historical explanation. Recent 
writers seem convinced that it is connected in some way with the Sanskrit nouns 
in -is; cf. Joh. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der indog. Neutra p. 55; Johansson, K.Z. 
XXX. 401 ; Kretschmer, K.Z. XXXI. 346; but no account is attempted of the 
stem consonant -5-. Brugmann, Grundriss II. § 128, discusses the nouns in 
question under the heading of " the suffix -d- " in connection, on the one hand, 
with the scanty group of Latin nouns like cassis, cuspis, capis, lapis, and on the 
other with Greek nouns in -is, -dSos; see also Gr. Gramm. p. 2 no. Schmidt 
speaks of the genit. -(80s as " heteroklitisch," and Gustav Meyer, Gr. Gramm. 
2 § 321, speaks of the confusion of j-stems and the dental stems. An I.E. d- 
suffix seems to be therefore the common presumption. That the stem-ending 
-18- has its origin in a Indo-European prototype -id- is, however, apart from any 
other positive explanation, highly improbable, and for the following reasons : — 

(1) There was no I.E. suffix -id-. The Indo-Iranian branch shows none. 
There is no trace of such a suffix except in Greek and Latin. The one possible 
comparison, kovIs, -(80s : O. Eng. hnitu : O.H.G. nit : Bohem. hnida, does not 
affect the case, as the -d- is apparently part of the root (xvifw) . The Teutonic 
and Sclavic words have vowel-stems. The Latin words mentioned above show 
no connection in meaning with the Greek nouns, and are insufficient by them- 
selves to establish an I.E. stem-class. If the suffix is not Indo-European, it must 
be a special Greek development. 

(2) The existence in I.E. of any form of a vital suffix ending in -d is to be 
doubted. There were probably stems ending in -d; cf. the probable etymology 
drsdd- : Gr. Supii-, and the Teutonic verbs in -atjan. The Greek nouns in -is, 
-iSos were a numerous class, but were in part at least derived from the weak 
form of the stem in -opt- ; cf. Kretschmer, K.Z. XXXI. 347 f. The older 
Sanskrit has but three certain examples of the suffix : drsdd-, bhasdd-, (ardd-. 

(3) Such words as afford the opportunity of direct etymological comparison 
show the -5- to be peculiar to the Greek : KKrjts, k\t)i$os : Lat. clavis ; ireWls, 
-(80s : Lat. pelvis, peluis : Skr.palavi; ((tirls, -ISos : O.H.G. imbi (?). 

The I.E. inflectional type with which our class of nouns shows clearest marks 
of relationship is that in -is -tips, represented in the older Sanskrit by naplts, 
naptiyam, naptiya, etc.; pi. naptiyas, naptibhis. This type in Skr. is to be 
distinguished on the one hand from the monosyllabic nouns like dhis, dhiyam, 
dhiyds, with varying accent, and on the other from those with the feminine 
differentiating suffix I.E. ia :l(i?) ; dan, danm, devyas. From the latter it was 
distinguished in the following points: (1) Suffix; -ii- without ablaut vs. ia:i(if). 
(2) Constant accent upon the -i- except in compounds. The other accented 
the root in the nomin., the endings in genit., etc., cf. ula, /uas; 6pyvia, opyvtas, 
Joh. Schmidt, K.Z. XXV. 36. In Sanskrit the most of these nouns follow in 
accent the masculines from which they are derived : dan : devd-, whereas those 
which are independent of their primitives in accent are all barytone; tdvis'i 
(tavisd-). The importance of this fact has thus far been concealed under a 
descriptive form of statement; cf. Lanman, Noun Inflec. p. 368. (3) Nom. sing, 
ends in -s, vrkis. (4) Accus. sing, in -iyam vs. im. 
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The Skr. group in question is evidently made up of diverse materials. Most 
of the nouns may be explained as originally adjective derivatives. I regard 
the inflection as representing a development upon the basis of the nominative 
singular, and this nominative singular as representing the type, Goth, hairdeis, 
Lith. gaidys, Lat. alis, i.e. a nomin. ending in I.E. -is for earlier -tws (Streitberg, 
Paul Br. Beitr. XIV. 165 ff.). The appearance of; in the form -ii- is due to the 
drawled (zweigipfliger) accent; cf. Ved. -aam. The connection with forms in 
-iios is betrayed, e.g. by rathi-s, " belonging to a wagon," " driver," etc. : rathiya- 
" belonging to a wagon " ; duti-s ; dutiya- ; samudrl-s : samudriya- ; purusi-s : 
purusiya-. The evenness or " regularity " of the paradigm is evidence of youth. 
It is a paradigm indeed which is ever tending to reconstruct itself anew. Its basis 
is the nomin. sing., its materials the commonest analogies of noun inflection. 
Under this point of view are explained the following features : (1) Absence of exact 
etymological correspondences. (2) Use of this stem-formation parallel to ;-stems 
and _y5-stems without apparent difference of value. (3) The parallelism of 
»-stems: tanus : tanuvam, cf. 1x90s, IxMos. (4) The appearance occasionally 
of the same method in j-stems, Skr. dvi-s, dvy-as, possibly I.E. ; cf. Gr. «i'j, ol6s 
(<6fij>s). 

The Gr. nouns in -Is, -tSos, correspond to the Skr. -ts, -iyas in the following points : 
(1) Prevailing oxytonesis of nom. sing. Paroxytones like %pis admit an accus. in 
-v, oxytones never. (2) The continuance of the accent upon the i. (3) The 
nom. sg. ending -s. There are abundant traces of a long i, though the short 
vowel of the majority of the cases has predominated ; thus KvriiuSas, \j/r)(f>tSas, 
dfio-i, etc., also jcXijfs, /3\o<rupw7ris, t&U (X. 499, Hes. Theog. 178); cf. Lesb. 
Tdeu, Collitz, Sammlung 299, j3ouirt (voc.) Hartel, Horn. Stud. 2 I. 105 f. Cf. also 
ToXtrqs, <50iti;s, etc., whose paroxytonesis is I.E., Kretschmer, K.Z. XXXI. 344. 

It may be that neither the Skt. nor the Gr. type is I.E., but the basis and the 
plan appear to be the same. Whence is the -5-? The nouns in -is, -dSos and 
•Is, -ISos doubtless assisted each other. If either class is old, it is the former. 
The nouns in -Is, -Idos are rare in the earliest monuments. The dialects have few 
examples. There are none in the Gortynian inscription. It is a possibility that, 
after all, the -5- is a special development of •(-, — not, however, as loosely stated by 
Curtius (cf. Gr. Etymol. 6 636 ff.; Stokes, B.B. IX. 87), but under the special 
conditions of an accented -U- preceded by a labial, or perhaps only by an f. The 
old word Horn. ir6.Cs, iraiS6s (for *Tafls, iraflSos) is here of great value, as its 
contraction and partial heteroclisis give it the value of an isolated form. The 
contraction in Homer of a + 1 > ai belongs to the trisyllabic forms; ol6s is a pos- 
sible parallel. WackernageFs " irafjbs" is impossible (K.Z. XXVII. 277). The 
•5- is here removed from the possibility of explanation by suffix extension. The 
syllable -iS- appears here under like conditions with that in a large class of words 
like arXotSas, SaiSas, pa.<ri\rit8os, \rftSos, Kirovs, TSripritdes, 'AxattSos, Xpvarjts, 
'AXSos ('AfSos?), k\rjts, etc. To be noted is also the parallelism of 'Epextf^s : 
'Epex^eidai, 'A'tSoj : 'AtSr/s, in which the ending -ris (as) serves the same indi- 
vidualizing purpose as the -o>v of Oipavliav : oipdnos; cf. 'ATpela>v : 'ArpelSiis. 
Other labials precede -1- in, e.g., 4\irls, &<rwls, y\v(pls, irpairfSts, <rica<pls, if>-n<f>ls. 
The development of a dental explosive from t after a labial has its parallel in 
jr T </j, xoX^itto), acrTpaTTTO), ttiJw; Grassmann K.Z. XI. 13; Osthoff M.U. IV. 
13 ff.; Brugmann, Gr. Gramm. § 40; Froehde, B.B. VI. 179. As P(>tt, so 
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£j>j88; pi&Sos : Lith. virbas; pot&Sos : polfoj; (\Sopuu < * iXBtiopiai < ^Xxj-, 
Axis; iirl$Sai (rcpotia) <*6mrij8/a to Skr. pibami, Bury, B.B. XVIII. 292. 
The -J- of TStos is unexplained. The meaning of the word points to y/sui-; cf. 
Skr. siiaydm, self, Cretan /rip. Is it for jgt'gar with re-added -ioj? frrffttos in its 
relation to pV"""/ 405 still awaits explanation. OsthofF's connection with Lat. varus 
is unsatisfactory on the side of meaning; is not uraui- as reasonable as uraso- ? 
Whatever the origin of the -S-, the striking parallelism of the type ftrfr, i\vlSos 
and nadis, nadiyas cannot be overlooked, and the stem-ending -8- must be 
explained as a Greek product. 

27. On the Canons of Etymological Investigation, by Professor 
M. Breal, College de France. 

This paper was read by Professor Wheeler, and discussed by 
Professor Osthoff. It is to be found in the Transactions. 

Adjourned at 1 p.m. 



Afternoon (General) Session. 
At 2.30 the General Session of the morning was resumed. 

28. Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache, by Professor Wilhelm 
Streitberg, University of Freiburg (Switzerland). 

Remarks were made by Professors Bloomfield and Osthoff, and 
in reply by Professor Streitberg. This paper is .printed in the 
Transactions. 

29. The Importance of Uniformity in the Transliteration of non- 
Roman Alphabets was presented as a subject for general discussion 
by Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Remarks were made by Professors Bloomfield, Wheeler, Osthoff, 
Streitberg, and by Dr. Parks. 

A vote of thanks, especially to the Committee of Arrangements 
and President Hale, was then carried. In seconding this motion 
Professor Sonnenschein gave expression to the pleasure experienced 
by all the European visitors in participating in the sessions of the 
Philological Congress. 

Adjourned at 3.45 p.m. 
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Helen L. Webster, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Andrew F. West, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
J. H. Westcott, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
J. B. Weston, Christian Biblical Institute, Stanfordville, N. Y. 
L. B. Wharton, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Albert S. Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. 
Benjamin I. Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
James R. Wheeler, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
G. M. Whicher, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
John Williams White, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 
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Henry Whitehorn, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 

William Dwight Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

B. Lawton Wiggins, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

John R. Wightman, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 

Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Tudor Williams, 871 Case Ave., Cleveland, O. 

George A. Williams, Vermont Academy, Saxton's River, Vt. 

George T. Winston, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

E. L. Wood, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

B. D. Woodward, Columbia College, New York City. 

Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 

John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Clarence H. Young, 308 West Fifty-eighth St., New York City. 

A. C. Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 111. 

[Number of Members, 378.] 



The Following Libraries and Institutions (alphabetized by Towns) 
subscribe for the annual publications of the association. 

Akron, O. : Buchtel College Library. 

Amherst, Mass. : Amherst College Library. 

Andover, Mass. : Theological Seminary Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Peabody Institute. 

Berea, Madison Co., Ky. : Berea College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal. : University of California Library. 

Boston, Mass. : Boston Athenaeum. 

Boston, Mass. : Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. : The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Me. : Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. : Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt. : Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 

Champaign, 111. : University of Illinois Library. 

Chicago, 111. : The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, 111. : Public Library. 

Cincinnati, O. : Public Library. 

Cleveland, O. : Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 

College Hill, Mass. : Tufts College Library. 

Columbus, O. : Ohio State University Library. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 
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Detroit, Mich. : Public Library. 

Easton, Pa. : Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, 111. : Northwestern University Library. 

Gambier, O. : Kenyon College Library. 

Geneva, N. V. : Hobart College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind. : De Pauw University Library. 

Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, la. : Library of State University. 

Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb. : Library of State University of Nebraska. 

Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 

Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : Athenaeum Library. 

Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass. : Library of Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y. : Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of Columbia College. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of the College of the City of New York (Lexington 

Ave. and Twenty-third St). 
New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library (1200 Park Ave.). 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. : Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Mercantile Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : University of Pennsylvania Library. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : Vassar College Library. 
Providence, R. I. : Brown University Library. 
Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 
Springfield, Mass. : City Library. 
Tokio, Japan : Library of Imperial University. 
University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. : University Library. 
Washington, D. C. : Library of Congress. 
Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 
Waterbury, Conn. : Silas Bronson Library. 
Waterville, Me. : Colby University Library. 
Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Library. 
Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. 

[Number of subscribing institutions, 62.] 
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To the Following Libraries and Institutions have been sent complete 

SETS OF THE TRANSACTIONS, GRATIS. 

American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 

British Museum, London, England. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Societe Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athenee Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Tubingen. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

[Number of foreign institutions, 37.] 



[Total (379 + 61 + 37 + 1 =), 478.] 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 

lxvi 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published " Proceedings " of die American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 

1869-1870.— Volume I. 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with 8ira>s and 

ou p.4\. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A.: Contributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871. —Volume It 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Eristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation, 
lxviii 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 

1872. —Volume m. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in im. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J. : On Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm's law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874.— Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (\ 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. B. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek conditional sentences. 
Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D. : *iWi or 8e<ret — natural or conventional? 
Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. —Volume VL 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem " The Owl 

and the Nightingale." 
Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On ei with the future indicative and 4iv with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and «. 
Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877. —Volume VIE 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of &>s. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann's theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of Salamis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878.— Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive 
Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 

1879. — Volume X 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XI. 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination »«. 

Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and' English, exhibited 

with reference to their consonant relations. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881. —Volume XH. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the <7-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -<m in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 

1882.— Volume Xm. 

Hall, I. H. : The Greek New Testamer.t as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882, 
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1883. — Volume XIV. 

Merriam, A. C. : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul 

Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex 

changes. 
Warren, M. : On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 
Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885. — Volume XVI. 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D. : Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the Ttp6eSpot to the npvrdvtis in the Attic Bov\4 

Perrin, B. : Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B. : The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D. : The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G. : A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W. : The vowels e and i in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : The roots of the Sanskrit language. 

Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 

1886.— Volume XVII. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Phonetic law. 
Sachs, J. : Notes on Homeric Zoology. 
Fowler, H. N. : The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 
Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 
Wells, B. W. : The sounds and » in English. 
Fairbanks, A. : The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associa- 
tion : Joint List of Amended Spellings. 
Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887. — Volume XVIII. 

Allen, W. F. : The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33. 

Sihler, E. G. : The tradition of Qesar's Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius. 

Clapp, E. B. : Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M. : On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds and u in English. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 

1888. — Volume XIX. 

Allen, W. F. : The Lex Curiata de Imperio. 

Goebel, J. : On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J. : On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E. : The " Continued Allegory " in the first book of the Fairy Queene. 

March, F. A. : Standard English : its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P. : Register of new words. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1 888. 

1889. — Volume XX 

Smyth, H. W. : The vowel system of the Ionic dialect. 

Gudeman, A. : A new source in Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S. : Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S. : Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 

English Judith. 
Cook, A. S. : Stressed vowels in ^Elfric's Homilies. 
Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 
Index of authors, and index of subjects, Vols. I.-XX. 

1890. — Volume XXI. 

Goodell, T. D. : The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I. : Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F. : The Medicean Mss. of Cicero's letters. 

Whitney, W. D. : Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session, Norwich, 1890. 

1891.— Volume XXII. 

Capps, Edw. : The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B. : Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 

West, A. F. : Lexicographical Gleanings from the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. 

Hale, W. G. : The Mode in the phrases quod sciavi, etc. 

Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, Princeton, 1891. 
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1892. — Volume XXIII. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the narrative use of imperfect and perfect in the Brah- 
manas. 

Muss-Arnolt, W. : On Semitic words in Greek and Latin. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the equivalence of rhythmical bars and metrical feet. 

Scott, Charles P. G. : English words which hav gaind or lost an initial con- 
sonant by attraction. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth session, Charlottesville, Va. 



1893. —Volume XXIV. 

Sonnenschein, E. A. : The scientific emendation of classical texts. 

Breal, M. : The canons of etymological investigation. 

Streitberg, W. : Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache. 

Osthoff, H. : Dunkles und helles / im Lateinischen. 

Shorey, Paul : The implicit ethics and psychology of Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G. : English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant 

by attraction (second paper). 
Hale, W. G. : " Extended " and " remote " deliberatives in Greek. 
Proceedings of the twenty-fifth session, Chicago, 111. 

The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are dis- 
tributed gratis upon application to the publishers until they are out 
of print. 

Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given to 
the authors for distribution. 

The " Transactions for " any givten year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 
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The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes XV., 
XX., and XXIII., for which $2.50 is charged. The first two volumes 
will not be sold separately: A charge of fifty cents is made for the 
Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. I.-XX. 



Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets. 

Single complete sets of the Transactions will be sold, until 
further notice, at forty-two dollars a set. 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible; and, apart from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholar- 
ship. 



